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‘ 7 FUNDAMENTALS of Fiction student wrote us 


that his literary career was all but ended by a 
bee during the previous hot summer. It seems 
that he could write well, write at all, in fact, only 
in bad weather. If the sun shone, and it was 
pleasant outside, he spent his time gazing sadly 
over his typewriter out of the window, musing 
over all the agreeable things he might be doing 
outside—the girl friend in an open car, a round 
of golf with Bill, a cool swim in the pool—if only 
he hadn't decided to be a famous author! One day he tried to solve the 
problem of pleasant weather by moving his typewriter out under a shady 
tree on the lawn. He reports that he was “streaming along fine” until 
suddenly a bee dove down his back through the neck of his open shirt. 
“A man destined to be a great author should ignore an interruption like 
that,” he writes, “but the bee set up a hell of a business-like sound.” He 
leaped to his feet and went after the insect. The deeper he searched, the 
deeper it went until he was finally stung, in a rear-guard action. “Well,” 
the letter continues, “that bee had his purpose in God's plan. I moved 
in-doors again and whenever I begin to gaze out the sunshiny window, I 
think of that bee.” 

This poignant little story has for us profound significance: always 
wear a tie, or don’t think you will write better anywhere else. It teaches 
us that the author who pursues the girl, the game, or the pool, when he 
should write, will most certainly be stung. Happy an author should be to 
tind himself suffering from repressed desires; he can make his dreams come 
true on his little portable. The way to become an author is to learn how 
to sit on a chair and stay there. 
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Your dreams will be appraised editorially for five dollars or will be 
appraised, blue penciled and collaborated on for ten dollars. These fees 
for single manuscripts not over 5,000 words—one dollar a thousand for 
excess wordage. Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” free. All inquiries 
answered gladly and promptly. 
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G. I. Enrollments Accepted Under The Veterans’ Administration 
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Sir: 

It was a very pleasant shock to receive your 
nice letter and check for $300—though the prize 
is but a small part of the value WriTER’s DiGEsT 
has been to me through the years. 

I first subscribed in 1937, when I was 18, and 
my shelves contain all following issues, except 
for a brief gap marked “R.C.A.F.” 

There is even a separate correspondence file 
for the Dicrst, holding letters and notes from 
Aron M. Mathieu, R. Scott Temko, Ida Masini, 
Helen Sullivan . . . comment, good cheer, assist- 
ance in getting after recalcitrant publishers’ . 
all in all a heart warming folder. 

My very best wishes to all Diczest members, 
who seem like old friends. 








Jocx CarRoL, 
74 Fallingbrook Road, 
Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Long Towards Mornin’... 
Sir: 

In gambling circles there is an old saying to 
the effect that— “Long towards mornin’ the 
sheep herder got lucky.” It is, I think, a round 
about way of saying if you stick in the game 
long enough, you’re bound to win sometime. 

Well, I stuck. I was ready to cash in my 
last white chip and get out many times, but I 
kept thinking about the sheep herder. And what 
happened? I wrote a novel and got a contract 
from the first publisher to see it. Yes, sir, REST-: 
LESS ROAD, by Bert R. Ferris, will be pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin on the 13th of 
August. 

I have long since spent the five hundred dol- 
lar advance, but I’ve got a stack of friendly and 
enthusiastic letters from everybody from Mr. 
Paul Brooks on down the line. They want a 
second novel, a third, a fourth and a fifth. 

And now that I have properly plugged REST- 
LESS ROAD, Bert R. Ferris and Houghton 
Mifflin, let me say this to the readers of this 
department: STOP DEFEATING YOURSELF! 
Quit saying, if I only had an education—lIf I 
only had more time to write—If I only had 
money enough to live on while I write, etc. I 
never got beyond the eighth grade in school; I 
wrote whenever I could steal a few minutes; and 
there were times when I was sure rickets had 
set in. And now I’ve got a novel being pub- 
lished by one of the best houses in the business. 
Go thou and do likewise. 

And don’t forget the sheep herder. 

Oh, I almost forgot, I got plenty of sound 
advice and friendly inspiration from the pages 
of the magazine you are now reading. 

Bert R. Ferris, 
1738 Bayview Drive, 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 





HERE IT IS! ‘ 


. . « the FIRST directory 
of Canadian magazine, book, and radio 
markets. 


“CANADIAN 
MARKET PLACE” 


The Canadian markets for your fiction, 
articles, verse, humor, photos, juvenile ma- 
terial, cartoons, book mss., radio scripts. 

The editors tell you what they want and 
what they pay. 


Note: The CANADIAN MARKET PLACE 
will be published annually. 


$1.25 postpaid 


".. «fills a long-felt want!" 


PEARCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1020 Assumption St., Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 
Exciting — Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want, 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches’; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIO). institute 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywoed 28, Celff. 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Mest ¥ 


$2.00 the year; 


ol. 26, No. 9. Entered as second class mat ter, April 1, 1921, at the Post 


fice, Cincinnati, O., 










Sells 95 Stories and Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated especially since I finished 
my N. I, A. training sometime ago 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.—Darrell 
Jordan, P. O. Box 279, Friendship, 
New York. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


W hat the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all_the qua alities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 

have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors = today’s ‘‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and wome 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you peng Be keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time Jeek by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 








1 your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in’’ new 
authors, They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will 
ive you constructive suggestions for 
Bixtute up and developing your nat- 
ural aptitudes. 
In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 
ciation that. student members often 
Rees to sell their work before they 
mish the course. We do not mean Thi 
to insinuate that, they skyrocket into is 
the “big money,’ or ome promi- 
nent overnight. Most heginaings, are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100, Course 
or more, for material et ‘takes little 
—- to gate articles = A d 
jusiness, obbies, sports, trave 
homemaking, local, club and church pprove 
activities, etc.—things that can easily 
turned out in leisure hours, and For 

often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to | Veterans’ 
know—Free writing Traini 
aptitude test raining 











If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 

ing Aptitude Test and further information about 

am for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 
iss 
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Copyright 1946, Newspaper Institute of America. 


WRITER’s DicEstT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Chicago Writers 
Sir: 

We hope that you will grant us a bit of space 
to announce that we have a promising and inter. 
esting bunch of amateur, beginning, and selling 
writers meeting once a ‘month in a downtown 
loop location here in Chicago which would wel- 
come some new members having a sincere and 
ambitious interest in rr writing. 

M. WHEELER, 
615 Chikare Temple Bldg., 
77 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dallas Scribes 
Sir: 

Recently, Pat Schwam and I organized a 
writers’ club here in Dallas, because we felt that 
Dallas had no writers’ club that really helped 
aspiring “scribes.” There are a few writers’ 
clubs in Dallas, but we feel that ours is really 
unique, in that we read manuscripts, discuss, and 
criticise them. Our round-table discussions are 
interesting—and some of them are rather 
“heated.” We find valuable criticism from all 
of those who criticise, and feel that we ate real- 
ly doing something towards helping each other 
in this wonderful and terrifying business of— 
writing! 

I am Delores Lehr, editorial assistant on Farm 
and Ranch magazine, and Pat Schwab is from 
Detroit, where she belonged to a writers’ club 
there. We inserted a display ad in the book 
section of one of the papers here—and in no 
time at all we were swamped with calls! Goes to 
show you how many aspiring writers live within 
this wonderful city—Dallas! We now have ap- 
proximately twenty-five active members—with 
others to come in this fall. Our meetings are 
held each Tuesday night, and Jane Block is 
our secretary. April 23 was the date of our first 
meeting, and since that time we have really 
organized—and criticized! We have practically 
an equal number of professional (those who have 
sold!) and beginning writers—so we manage to 
get all types of viewpoints. 

We all enjoy your magazine immensely—and 
like so many other writers in the country—look 
forward to each issue and read it avidly! 

Detores LEHR, 


Lovers! 
Sir: 

Recently there has been a change in editorial 
requirements for our new magazine, Lovers! We 
would appreciate it if you would run a notice 
to this effect. 

We are in the market for first person love 
stories of a confession type with strong romantic 
situations. These stories should also have a 
certain element of glamor and gaiety. They may 
be told from either the man’s or the woman’s 
viewpoint. 

People in the stories must be real, ordinary 
people—office girls, shop girls, waitresses, etc.— 
whose characterization should be well drawn 
and true to life. The magazine is slanted at this 
reader group and the recognition element must 
be present in the stories. 

Stories for Lovers must be full of situations 
which are intensely human and must build up 
suspense in a logical and believable way to a 
convincing and dramatic climax. War themes 
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and stories dealing with the problems of re- 
turned veterans are to be avoided. For locale, 
stick to the good American scene. 

Length from 2500 to 6000 words. Rates from 
2c to 5c per word on acceptance. 

We are looking for new writers, and all manu- 
scripts will be given careful and prompt at- 
tention, and payment will be made upon ac- 
ceptance. 

CurisTINE Grecory, Editor, 
Magazine House, 
114 East 32nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Short-Shorts 
Sir: ; 
We are in the market for short-short stories 
for Philately, and would appreciate a listing in 
your magazine for your readers’ information. 
Philately wants short-short stories, 1000-1500 
words. Must have stamp or stamp-collecting 
angle. Nothing else considered. Can be mystery, 
historical, or general. 1c up, depending on quali- 
ty, on acceptance. } 
We will very much appreciate getting this 
information to your readers. 
LutHer Wituiams, Publisher, 
Philately, 200 South Seventh Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Motor News 
Sir: ; 

Space permitting, we would appreciate a news 
item in your publication to the effect that Motor 
Carrier solicits NEWS correspondence on truck, 
bus and fleet industry activities in the Canadian 
Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, 

Motor Carrier is essentially a NEWS-maga- 
zine. It does not use “Know-How” or “How 
to do it articles”; uses only personality sketches 
stressing the “Success” vein. News feature arti- 
cles stress phases of truck or bus operations, 
routes, management and equipment. : 

Your consideration on the above would indeed 
be appreciated. 

Joun B. TompxIns, 
Editor and Manager, 

119 West Pender Street, 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


For Teen-Age Girls 
Sir: ’ 

Sweet Sixteen, a new magazine for teen-age 
girls, published by The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
will be issued bi-monthly. 

The sixteenth magazine in Parents’ Junior 
Quality Group of publications, Sweet Sixteen is 
designed particularly for teen-age girls who like 
comics as well as stories. A peek at the table 
of contents reveals an interesting balance of 
true and fictional material, carrying the readers 
from the glamour of Hollywood with its teen- 
agers’ favorite screen stars, to the exciting world 
fashion designing in New York City. 

The editors have attempted to capture the 
same simplicity and charm that made classics of 
Anne of Green Gables and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. There is no reason why stories 
told in the comic format should not have the 
same warmth of feeling and air of wholesome 
adventure that are natural attributes of any 
successful story, no matter what the medium. 


Aucust, 1946 





PLAN YOUR WRITING 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN 
Miss Hamilton announces a new 
POETRY WRITING PLAN 
in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 
Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Les Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


Vanderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








P OLIV O P E — our friend in our need 
A Polivope equals two ordi envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the us 1 d-retur lop ives 
t, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivope, size 812x11”, expand for book length scripts, or 
— Boy By? od rage age 
rice é a group 20 postpaid, either of two les— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail, - 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and ali information, 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 





s 
When Polivope's unused—we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 








PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 


If you need the practical, personal help of an experi- 
enced author in the proper development of your short 
or book-length material, write 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 
Details without obligation. 











SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


_An encyclopedié compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for “said"'), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc, 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. index with 18,000 references: 
414 7x92” pages. Bound in Buckram. 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it. It is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, money 
wee or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
action. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©, Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































































EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








Coming 


“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


PAUL D. HOSIER 
A book you must read 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted y editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 








WRrITER’s DIGEST 





218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


WRITER'S SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).......+--- 
PUREE Gere (retree Se camtigs ss sss: 38s 
: . 01 or ev . 
S-WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)...:.--- 2.00 
MILDRED |. REID 
Summer Address: Contoocook, N. H. 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 














6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8—Story Writing Self-Taught 
9—How To Write Your Life Story 
10—How To Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—lInteresting Story ag oon ui 
All Twelve for $1.00. escriptive literature on The Plot 


Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 


free upon request, 
PLOT CARDS 10 ects. 


Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 426, 8161 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The comic section will feature also true comic 
stories describing interesting careers open to am- 
bitious girls, depicting in the first issue the life 
story of a successful airline hostess and the rise 
to fame of a noted dress designer. 


A one-page Mysteryette in every issue offers 
mystery fans an opportunity to test their prowess 
as “sleuths.” 


Other publications of Parents’ Junior Quality 
Group include: Calling All Girls, True Comics, 
Calling All Boys, Polly Pigtails, Sport Stars, Real 
Heroes, Calling All Kids, Funny Book, Aviation 
Adventures and Model Building. 

PARENTS’ INsTITUTE, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N, Y. 


Hillbilly and Cowboy 
Sir: 

Beginning with our Sept., 1946 issue the 
Mountain Broadcast will change from a quarter- 
ly to a monthly publication. 


We will need correspondents in various sec- 
tions of the United States to conduct columns 
with information and comment on the various 
Hillbilly and Cowboy entertainers broadcasting 
over the radio or entertaining in their part of 
the country. 

_ Will also use life stories and other entertain- 
ing and human interest articles on Hillbilly and 
Cowboy entertainers with pictures. 

Yours truly, 

ZeB WuipPLeE, Editor-in-Chief, 
Mountain Broadcast Pub. Co., Inc. 
45 Astor Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Quality vs. Quantity 
Sir: 

Deb is now on the lookout for fiction. We 
want adult stories treating of. the problems of 
young people from 18 to 22. We want honest 
fiction, with good and deep emotional content 
—and no formulas. Here is a chance for the 
writer to get those unusual stories into print. 

We also want humorous fiction and _ short- 
shorts, with mystery angles welcome. Lengths 
may be up to 5000 words, and the price is based 
more upon quality than quantity, but the ap- 
proximate rate is five cents per word, payment 
upon acceptance. 

Sytvia SCHUMAN, 
Managing Editor of Deb, 
46 West 55th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Radio Shorts 
Sir: 

This organization is in the market for short 
radio scripts that utilize one voice. Can use 
short-short stories with surprise endings, bio- 
graphical sketches and comic monologues. Any 
original ideas suitable for syndication given full 
consideration Material should have average 
length of 400 to 450 words with reading time 
not to exceed three and a half minutes. 

Write for release form before submitting any 
material. 

Jon Artuur, Air Features, 
6411 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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First Sale 
Sir: 

I wish to report my first sale in fiction writ- 
ing. I feel my success is due to WRriTER’s 
Dicest from which I have received encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 

My story “The Amazing McMonigle” was ac- 
cepted by the Duchess Publishing Company, of 
Toronto, Ontario. It was my very first detective 
story, and on its first trip to a magazine. 

I studied Reese Hart’s article, “Writing the 
Fact Detective Story” in your March, 1946 issue. 
Then from notes I had taken while acting as a 
juror on the McMonigle-Chamberlain murder 
case held in Santa Cruz, California, I wrote my 
story. I would like to say, I wrote my story 
six times and parts of it more than that. 

I was indeed a very happy person to receive 
their check. I was almost firmly convinced, after 
five years of rejection slips, that a free-lance 
writer could not sell direct themselves but I 
know now if you know your subject and will 
take the time and patience to put your very best 
work into your manuscript one’s efforts are 
rewarded. 

Jean M. Do ttey, 
Truckee, California. 


Religious Market 
Sir: 

In reviving the Trinitarian Messenger we are 
interested in securing a wide variety of good 
intellectual, well written, instructive material. 

The same need not be strictly Catholic, but 
of high moral quality and tone. Articles should 
not be over 1500 to 2000 words. We can also 
use filler as well as poetry. 

We pay one cent a word, payment on accept- 
ance; with a flat rate for poetry and filler. The 
filler should be either comical or amusing. 

FaTHEeR Cyprian, O.S.S.T., Provincial, 

Holy Trinity Fathers, 
Sacred Heart Monastery, 
Park Heights Ave., 
Pikesville (Baltimore 8), Maryland. 


Humor 
Sir: 

Will you please carry a notice to the effect 
that Judge will pay, on acceptance, for short 
pieces of from 300 to 500 words of a humorous 
or satirical nature. 

NEwBOLp E ty, Editor, 
judge, 
Ambler, Pa. 


AvucusT, 1946 











WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength. There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 
Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates above 10,000 words. One carbon copy 
free. Mailed flat. 

MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


17 Castleview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








DOUBLE wrrincs INCOME 


Sil Seas STORIES by using a “Sherwood 





Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to soundly plotted character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 

consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 

citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 

trade names, and — action incidents—all written 

expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
ur own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.‘’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, turer. 
Studio A, 1715 S, Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large ae 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., Dept, W, New York 16, N. Y. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 


BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


* 
®@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








fore sending your manuscript. 
help you. 


Professional fiction 
handied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

aa 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 

Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of. a Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
ly Formula for Fiction’ 


5703 inte, ‘heen 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed on good bond paper. Neat accurate by experi- 
enced A gee Prompt service. Carbon copy free. Mailed 
flat with your original. Minor corrections in spelling, 
iit Tr 50c_ per 1,000 words. Discount 
over 10. Poetry lc per line. 


EVA F. HOKE 
Roca, Nebraska 
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SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, No signs or symbols; 
uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and tran- 
scribe, Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost, 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6708-6, 55 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 18. 








Learn to write 
RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 
Complete ‘Set of Ten’ Hasy Lessons 

FOR BEGINNERS 


All the answers by experienced motwork: Writer 
Not a ie drawn out co 


COMPLETE, $4. 5 


Limited number. Mail check or M. ©, today 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, _ Little Falls, New Jersey 


POETS 


sai. self-addressed stamped envelope for_1946 PRIZE 
RAM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest. 

ag Yea will receive also description of HEL 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 

TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 

















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
nternational Placement. 


19 W. 44th 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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Playwrights 
Sir: 

Your interest and help in publicizing our past 
competitions is much appreciated and we hope 
that you can assist us again this year. _Many of 
the plays which have been prize winners in 
previous competitions have been accepted for 
publication by leading play publishing houses, 

Plays must be approximately one hour forty 
minutes in playing time, preferably in two acts. 
Simplicity in required properties and scenery is 
desired. Plays may be augmented by music and 
dancing. Plays should be designed for perform- 
ance before child audiences varying in age from 
6 to 14 years. 

There is no restriction as to subject. All other 
factors being equal, consideration will be given 
plays utilizing Northwest material. 

Adaptations from non-dramatic sources and 
from foreign plays (provided that originality 
transcends mere translation) may be submitted, 
but they must be accompanied by a statement 
of indebtedness and (if based upon any current- 
ly copyrighted work) by a proper authorization 
from the owner to dramatize and to grant pro- 
duction rights. 

First prize is $150; second, $75; third, $50. 
An additional prize is being offered this year: 
a $100 award for the best adaptation. 

Entries should be postmarked not later than 
midnight, Dec. 15, 1946. The decision of the 
judges will be announced March 15, 1947. 
Further details will be gladly sent on request. 

Muriet Mawer, Executive Secretary, 

Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
1386 Dexter Horton Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


New Fellowship Awards 
Sir: 

Fellowships paying an advance of $13,500 
each for novels written by working newspaper 
and magazine writers were announced today by 
Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc., publishers, and 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation. The 
awards will be made for completed but as yet 
unpublished novels. 

Authors who are regularly employed on news- 
papers or magazines in the United States and 
Canada are eligible. Style, characterization and 
atmosphere will be judged as important as plot 
in awarding the fellowships. 

The author of each novel considered worthy 
of a fellowship will receive the following sums 
of money: 

1. An advance of $3,500 against royalties 
from Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc., which 
agrees to publish the novel within 12 * months 
after the granting of the award. When the 
book is published, the royalty scale will be 10% 
of the list price for the first 2,500 copies sold; 
12%2% on the next 2,500 copies, and 15% there- 
after. 

2. An advance of $10,000 from Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corporation, which will be 
for an option to purchase the motion picture and 
allied rights in the novel. 

3. If Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpora- 
tion exercise the above option, the purchase 
price for the motion picture rights -shall be an 
additional $15,000 (making, with the movie 
option money, a sum of $25,000), plus 40c per 
copy for all copies over 35,000 of the regular 
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trade edition sold in continental United States, 
at a list price of $2 or more, through regular 
trade channels other than book clubs. Should 
the novel be chosen as a regular monthly selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club or the 
Literary Guild, a bonus of $25,000 will be paid 
the author by Twentieth Century-Fox, but in 
no event shall the total sum for the movie rights, 
including all option monies, be more than 
$150,000. 

The winner of a fellowship award must agree 
to give Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc., ex- 
clusive publishing rights to his novel and first 
refusal of his next two literary works. 

No limit has been set on the number of 
awards nor has a deadline yet been designated 
for submissions. 

All submissions must be typewritten in Eng- 
lish, double-spaced on one side of the paper. 
Only the original typed manuscript may be 
entered, and the author is obliged to retain a 
duplicate or carbon copy of his manuscript. 
Manuscripts, correspondence and inquiries should 
be addressed to, 

Farrar, Straus & Company, Inc., 
580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


New York Life 
Sir: 

Tips Around Town, the weekly pocket maga- 
zine of New York Life, is expanding its editorial 
content so as to embrace the total metropolitan 
scene from entertainment to participant sports, 
from hobbies to art appreciation, from home 
life in New York to fashions and from picture 
stories to features. 

Writers are now being lined up to contribute 
regular articles on the following subjects: art, 
books, children, dance, entertaining, fashions, 
home life, movies, music, radio, shops, sports, 
and the theatre. These articles are being written 
from a human interest point of view telling 
about past and present developments, and an- 
ticipating future events in these respective fields. 

For further information, please write or call 
the Editorial Department, Tips Around Town, 
740 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
Plaza 3-8305. : 

Tips Macazing, Inc., 
740 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Engineer 
Sir: 


I have just received your congratulatory letter 
and check for my prize as winner of the 58th 
place in your annual contest of this year. 

I have received certificates of merit several 
times before but this is my first CASH award. 
I have been a subscriber of the Dicest ever since 
I sold my first story ten years ago. I am so 
busy with my profession—building construction 
superintendent—that I get but little time to 
do any writing. For several winters I have 
“Holed up” intending to do nothing but write 
for the winter and then some Company would 
come at me with a set of plans and a good offer 
and I’d go with them. 


AucustT, 1946 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Enter...BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 

"Your criticism that | -—sizgenes Say 
was weak on plots was | “your course is a 
perfect," writes Bill Rhode, | rea! help to begin. 
of Massachusetts . . . “I | Thomas V, Kiser, of 
just received $202.50 from | fi5 “frst hand in 
RAILROAD Magazine... | formation in this 
Also other checks that Tacs ap coal 
brought me over the $500 | woul? take me 
sold class." 











(6/23/46) 

Month after month we tell you about sales 
made by SSW students—and there's the 
latest. This course is designed ESPECIALLY 
for beginners—the only requirements being 
that you must be able to write correct 
English. 





Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. SSW stu- 
dents have sold even before completing the course, 
and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks, We are proud of the fact 
that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying mar- 
kets available. The average beginner's story sales 
has been $50. : 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not ge! theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at —— length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





= 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [ 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (‘“‘Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. ‘New writers are particularly welcome. 
Write first if you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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During the war I had charge of millions of 
dollars’ worth of very secret work—Magnesium 
furnaces—and let the writing go for the dura- 
tion. This entry in your contest is my renewed 
effort to get back into gear again. 

Thanks again for your letter, your check 
and for the wonderful feeling that goes with it all. 

HERBERT BIRCHER, 
Box 4, Salt Point, N. Y. 


He'll Cash It 
Sir: 

I am overwhelmed. You don’t know it, gen- 
tlemen, but things like this just don’t happen to 
me. I have never made a cent at this writing 
business in all my life. I was even getting used 
to the bottom of that black pit. But now, gen- 
tlemen! Now I am riding giddily on pink clouds, 
because now I am No. 57. (Isn’t that a lovely 
number? 57.) I would have been delighted to 
be No. 200. But No. 57, in the upper third of 
my class—gentlemen, that is like being vacci- 
nated against rejectionitis. Now they can sling 
them in my teeth ’til doomsday, and I'll go right 
on grinning. 

Incidentally, you probably just saved yourself 
fifteen bucks. I’m thinking about framing the 
check. 

A thousand thanks. 

V. P. DeMaris, 
65 Limekiln Pike, 
Glenside, Pa. 


Profitable Hobbies 
Sir: 

Theodore M. O’Leary, recently released from 
the navy, has been named managing editor of 
Profitable Hobbies. 

Starting with the June issue we are graduating 
from a digest book to 8%x 11-inch book with 
more illustrations and more articles. We are in 
the market for all types of hobby articles with 
emphasis on the profit angle, though this isn’t 
absolutely necessary. The “profit” can be in cul- 
ture, enjoyment, etc. We also are in the market 
for cartoons and fillers, 

Our base rate is one cent a word but we are 
paying from $2.00 to $5.00 for photographs and 
a cent a word and up for articles. 

James McQueEeEny, Manager, 
Profitable Hobbies, 
3958 Central Street, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 


Clarence Ergood 
Sir: 

I have a check for Clarence W. Ergood, who 
placed second in his short-short, THE BAR- 
TENDER AND THE BLONDE, He moved and 
left no forwarding address. His former address 
was 3301 Walbrook Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 

Rosert OBERFIRST, 
Literary Agent, 
Woodbine, New Jersey. 


Aucust, 1946 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. : 
FICTION ‘ 
Professional | xavio ; 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE ‘ 
SCREEN 
forWriters } journazism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. : 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


we you pay just one dollar to own en entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
i without further 


Magazine Institute course in win, 
ut you may say, 


obligation? Of course, you would. 
“That simply isn’t sible.”’ 
Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer”? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘Modern Writing,”’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that 
may see exactly what sort of work the course ers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is Bee to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, 
Piaza, Rockefeller Center, 
G f'ener sone Golinr for’ le writi terial 
enclose one dollar for sample course ma 
the understanding I am under no further obligation, —= 


Inc., Dept. SO8-D, SO Rockefe 
New York 20, Nw. Y. _ 
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For the right kind of stortes 
and articles. And we have 
23 years’ experience in 
guiding writers to good 
catches. ... We sell all 
types of fiction, articles and 
books to American, and 
Canadian magazines and 
publishers; through leading 
Hollywood, English and 
foreign agency connections, 
we give our clients world- 
wide coverage on available 
subsidiary rights. 
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A few of our clients’ 
June-July magazine 
Gppearances. 


" * We will be glad to discuss handling your work on straight com- 
Selling Writers . ae 


mission (10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign 
sales) if you have sold $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, within 
the past year. If you sold $250.00 worth in the last year, we will work with you at 4 reading fee 
chatged beginners. These terms apply only if we handle your complete account. Write us, listing 
your sales, and ask for our agency information sheet and market news letter. 


We consider scripts 
New Writers: from advanced be- 
ginners to determine whether they are worthy of 
our sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth 
of your work, we charge a reading fee of $2.50 
om manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on 
scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on 
those 5-12,000. Special rates on books. For 
this we render an honest professional appraisal 
of your sales possibilities, and practical advice. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Clugust Lenniger 


Literary Agency 


56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE QUICK BROWN FOX JUMPS 
FURIOUSLY OVER THE LAZY DOG 


By DUANE DECKER 


ECEMBER 13, 1945 was a very 
D important date in my personal 

history — it was the day I received 
an honorable discharge from the United 
States Marine Corps and faced the de- 
cision of accepting a salaried job or return- 
ing to the sometimes-thrilling, sometimes- 
sickening ride that is the life of a free lance 
fiction writer. 

I’d quit my last job back in 1935, right 
after the heady experience of selling stories 
to Collier’s, American and Redbook all in a 
period of one month. There had followed 
five years of making my livirtg entirely from 
free lance magazine writing, for my money, 
the easiest, most exciting and most soul- 
rewarding job in the world—if you can 
get away with it. 

I wasn’t so sure I could jump right back 
in now. Times had changed both with the 
Magazine world and with me. It was four 
years since I’d been at it seriously. I had 
the pressure of family obligations now, and 
my discharge pay in the bank — having put 
in all my service time as a private. And I 


had this overwhelming desire all G. I.’s 
understand of wanting to make real money 
fast to acquire the comfortable and abun- 
dant life I’d thought an awful lot about, 
back there on the Philippines, Guam, Iwo, 
Okinawa and in Japan. 


I thought it all over carefully and then, 
of course, did what I’d really known I’d do 
from the start. Returned to full-time fiction 
writing again. What happened in the 
months that immediately followed hasn’t 
changed my opinion that free lancing is 
surely one long roller coaster ride. 


In a little notebook, I keep a list of my 
income and expenses, itemized by the 
month, in a brave attempt to beat the 
government out of a buck or two on this 
income tax rat race. Here is how the in- 
come side of the ledger reads for the first 
five months of 1946: 


CAE ee ae $ 0.00 
ee $ 125.00 
OT SR ae $ 225.00 
| er ee $1550.00 

EPR Pee Ee oS $1465.00 
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BEHIND that set of figures there is a 
story, the one I’m going to try to tell 
here. Maybe it will help someone who is 
just trying to get started as, years ago, 
DicestT articles tickled me into action. 

I picked January 2nd as the day to re- 
launch myself as the White Hope of the 
magazine world and I made it a definite 
point to come to grips with the typewriter 
in the privacy of my room no later than 
nine a.m. I consider this an important start 
in the right direction because if you let it 
slide until ten, then the next day it may be 
eleven and the day after that you may not 
show up at all. 

I gave myself leave to quit for the day at 
3 p.m. if so disposed, although sometimes — 
as I fell into the routine — I worked later 
than that. And occasionally, when hot on a 
story, I worked late into the night. 

But when I say “work,” I do not neces- 
sarily mean pounding the typewriter. I just 
mean facing the damn thing. Sitting on a 
chair and looking — unblinking as a frog — 
at this miserable machine. Always, of 
course, stick a piece of blank paper in the 
roll as a psychological buoy, as well as for 
purely propaganda purposes in the event 
someone walks in on you unexpectedly in 
which case you can, defensively, always 
start the quick brown fox jumping furiously 
over the lazy dog. Once I’m facing it, I 
consider myself at work. 

There are ‘people who claim they get 
their story ideas while curled up comfort- 
ably on a divan, or playing golf or some 
such lovely method. More power to them. 
Ninety-five percent of my ideas come when 
I am sitting all alone in a room on an un- 
comfortably straight chair, looking blankly 
at a typewriter. I wouldn’t wish that 
routine on a dog, but then dogs contribute 
very little to the cause of creative writing 
anyway. But I spend a lot of my working 
hours not touching the typewriter at all, 
just staring at it and thinking. I realize 
this picture gives less of an impression of a 
Man At Work than it does of an Idiot At 
Bay, but I recommend it. 

Because that’s when your conscious mind 
is really clamping onto ideas, rejecting the 
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bad ones and feeding the good ones to your 
subconscious which in turn is hard at work 
making grist of them. If you keep both 
minds going full blast long enough, you 
suddenly come up with a full-blown story 
idea. Some people call this magical process 
“inspiration” but to me it is simply a matter 
of carefully keeping both your conscious 
and subconscious minds on the ball. 

I followed this procedure for the first 
week, intermittently reading the current 
magazines, not for enjoyment but for analy- 
sis. What a big difference! One is relaxa- 
tion, the other is work —a mild form, 
perhaps, but still work. After one week of 
this discouragingly crab-like existence, I 
came up with two full-blown story ideas. 

One was a full length story, the other was 
a short-short. Both turned out pretty well, 
I thought. Both had a young love problem 
with a reasonably satisfactory solution. All 
the characters emerged as quite lifelike 
individuals, I believed. I sent the two stories 
off to my agent and resumed staring at the 
typewriter, wondering if I’d get my first 
check by the end of the month. 

Almost two weeks went by and then one 
day both stories came back with the follow- 
ing note from my agent: “I’m sorry as hell 
about the delay in writing you on “Let’s 
Skip It.” For a week I kept the story trying 
to figure out a way around the returned 
soldier angle — sheer death to a manuscript 
today, unless you do such an outstanding 
job that the editor can’t resist the handicap. 
Your story is fair but not outstanding. 
Couldn’t your heroine have fallen for the 
ski instructor or the cowboy on a dude 
ranch? You’d then have the same basic plot 
complication of the girl suddenly seeing the 
boy with a complete change of clothes, 
environment etc. that you now have in this 
soldier version. Work it over that way and 
I think it may possibly go. The short-short 
is beyond salvage, I fear. It’s all war and I 
don’t think I could sell a purely war story. 
I think you should bear in mind that the big 
circulation stories today put more emphasis 
on character than on plot, which is the re- 
verse of the way it was when you were sell- 
ing fiction.” 

I suddenly saw that I’d fallen into a trap 
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that I remembered falling into as a be- 
ginner. I’d seen the magazines still full of 
returned soldier stories as well as war stories. 
What I’d forgotten — that I’d learned years 
before — was that when you saw magazines 
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full of a certain type of story, that was 
exactly what you should avoid writing be- 
cause what was being currently published 
had been bought months before and by now 
was probably an overstocked item with the 
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editors. A beginner can’t get far joining in 
on an established cycle, you’ve got to antici- 
pate a cycle. 

The two rejections didn’t bother me as 
much as the last line in his letter, about the 
emphasis these days being more on charac- 
ter than on plot. I’d ground my way 
through three drafts of a 12,000 word novel- 
ette that had practically all its emphasis on 
plot. It was loaded with it. By that, I mean 
the complications did not stem from a 
character, or character trait. Instead, I’d 
followed my old, faithful formula of invent- 
ing a good plot situation, then dropping 
characters into it and tailoring them to the 
plot specifications. When you do this, you'll 
always wind up with a story in which the 
emphasis is definitely not on the characters. 

But I’d put in so much time on this 
novelette already that I couldn’t bring my- 
self to discard it. So, grimly, I went through 
a couple more drafts of it, polishing furious- 
ly. I sent it off with misgivings before 
returning to the dreary job of completely 
revising Let’s Skip It with a ski instructor 
replacing a soldier, which may sound silly 
but actually it made sense. 

The agent’s reaction to the novelette was 
distinctly unencouraging although he did 
not throw this one back at me. He wrote: 

“The Groom Goes East” is well plotted. 
But it’s supposed to be farce and for some 
reason, I just didn’t laugh. Over the week- 
end I checked it for another opinion and 
found the same reaction. The characters 
in it simply do not come through. sharply 
enough to interest present-day top line 
slicks. However, I’ll try it with some of the 
secondary markets which use novelettes, al- 
though there aren’t many of these.” 

It was what I’d feared. I knew that in 
the old days, those characters would have 
come through sharply enough for the agent 
to at least show the script to the top line 
slicks. But not now. Now a story had to 
have more real guts to it and the only way I 
knew to get guts was to start from a charac- 
ter instead of from a plot. 


AVING reversed my usual method of 
working out stories, I started this time 
with no situation at all, just a character idea 
—that of a small boy who fancies himself 


a psychologist. He’s precocious and has 
read much of psychology books and has a 
childish, superficial knowledge of psychiatry. 
I made all the plot complications stem di- 
rectly from this character trait, and they 
involve his attempt to iron out his older 
sister’s foled-up love affair by his playing 
his role of guiding psychiatrist. I thought 
it quite a funny idea (and still do) and the 
story which sprang from this boy turned out 
to be solid and satisfactory to me. It ran 
4500 words and I was pretty excited about 
it when I finally mailed it off to the agent. 

Meanwhile, the agent had wanted me to 
come to New York and go around with him 
to talk to some of the fiction editors I was 
trying to sell. They were so helpful they 
broke my poor heart. 

I talked with Mary Day Winn at This 
Week, Kathryn Bourne at Liberty, John 
McCaffery at American, John Schaffner at 
Collier’s, David Stick at American Legion, 
Elizabeth Boutelle at Cosmopolitan. I was 
still buoyed up with the thought of my 
story about the boy psychologist. It was the 
closest I’d come, I was sure, to getting back 
in the old groove. I was practically dying 
for every one of these editors to read it. 
Nobody could turn it down, really, it was 
that good. 

Then during the course of my conversa- 
tions with these fiction editors, I invariably 
asked them, among other things, if there 
was a particular type of story with which 
they were fed up. Almost every one of them 
came back at me instantly with this re- 
action (I quote no one specifically, but all 
basically) : “Outside of the returned soldier 
story, the deadest duck with us right now is 
the story of an adult love problem solved 
by a small child. That is because, during 
the war, all the magazines overdid this type 
of child story in an attempt to get light 
stories, and away from the grim war story. 
So, temporarily at least, we don’t look with 
favor on this one. We’ve printed just a 
little too much of it in the past.” 

I was slightly crushed. I was back doing 
what every amateur seems to have a knack 
of doing — using material that’s all washed 
up. I was in my second month of the fiction 
whirl and everything I’d tackled so far was 
exactly what editors were not anxious to 
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buy. The returned soldier. The story that 
emphasized plot instead of character. The 
child story. I knew right then that my child 
psychologist masterpiece wasn’t going to sell. 
And it never did. 

I went back home and to work. The only 
thing I’d written that I figured still had a 
chance, “Let’s Skip It,” was collecting those 
insidiously kind rejection letters. By insidi- 
ously kind, I mean the type in which an 
editor can find no flaw in the story as such, 
but turns it down because it is, “not quite 
convincing.” When they tell you that, 
brother, what they are actually saying is 
that the characters stink. A bum plot, you 
can fix. A lack of character vitality you 
can do nothing about. Either you’ve got it 
in there or you haven’t. And I hadn’t. 

For example, Cosmopolitan wrote of it: 
“We're returning “Let’s Skip It.” We all 
felt it was an engaging little piece but that 
we can do better and so can the author. 
We’d like very much to have Decker back 
in Cosmopolitan again and hope you'll send 
along future stories with the same quality 
and more substance.” 

Todays Woman chimed in: “Duane 
Decker writes most attractively, but I think 
his characters in “Let’s Skip It” are sketchy. 
This makes everything too much of a fore- 
gone conclusion to hold up with as much 
suspense as we would like.” 

So there I had it. I took stock of what 
I’d managed to learn from my agent, the 
talks with editors and the letters from 
editors. The only things I was sure about 
in regard to the next story were that, (1) it 
would have nothing to do with returned 
soldiers; (2) it would have nothing to do 
with children; (3) it would have nothing 
to do with any little cycle that I saw 
currently going on in the magazines; (4) it 
would definitely be conceived from a 
character trait, like I’d done in the child 
psychologist story, and not from a general 
plot situation. That much, so far, I had 
learned. It sounds terribly simple when you 
write it down, but it had taken me two 
months to learn it. 

The only faint boost to my sagging mo- 
rale at this point were two short humorous 
skits I’d written which managed to sell to 


Leatherneck, the Marine’s magazine. These 
two combined sales netted me $125 for the 
month of February, my first smell of an in- 
come for the whole year. I’ve averaged 
about twelve clams per week for the year, 
enough to maybe keep me in beer. 


Figuring that at least I’ve come up to 
date on what the editors don’t want, I went 
to work next on a baseball yarn, which may 
sound like out of the frying pan into the 
soup to you but which I did because (1) it 
was the right time of the year to sell a base- 
ball story; (2) I’m a baseball nut anyway, 
and what you have enthusiasm for it’s wise 
to write about: 

I got hold of a good idea which had noth- 
ing to do with any returned soldiers or over- 
ly bright children and which was conceived 
purely from a character trait rather than 
from a situation. I wrote this story in about 
3500 words, upon which fact I congratu- 
lated myself heartily because it was a length 
I remembered that had always been ex- 
tremely desirable to editors but difficult to 
write a fully rounded story in (Harvard 
English professors kindly accept my apolo- 
gies for the grammar involved). This story 
emerged as a thing called “Take Two and 
Hit to Right.” This time I was positive I’d 
get a note of praise and encouragement 
from the agent. 

What I got was, the story back. Promptly. 
In a big manila envelope again. The agent 
who I now thought of as The Rat, wrote: 
“I’m sending “Take Two” back not because 
I don’t think it’s a good yarn but because 
I’m sure it needs condensation. It runs 
3500 and for the story it has to tell——it’s 
more character than plot — it shouldn’t go 
over 2500. In the old days, perhaps, you 
might get away with this small amount of 
plot at this length, but I doubt it today. 
Also, it will, I’m sure, improve the story 
a lot to condense.” 

I’d already pruned it down to the nub 
before I’d sent it to The Rat. But after all, 
The Rat had been on the magazine scene 
during the past four years and I had been 
not on it. The chances were that The Rat 
knew a little more straight dope on this 
story than I did. It took me four days to get 
it down to 2500 but I got it down, I got it 
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down. It might be helpful to my non-blind 
readers if I showed just how I cut and con- 
densed from 3500 to 2500 a story that 
earlier had been cut and condensed from 
4500 to 3500. The opening page in the 
version I sent The Rat read: 


Augie kept looking at the plate, 
where Jeff Nolan was taking his 
batting practice cuts at the ball. 
“I can get a pitcher and an out- 
fielder from the Grays for him,” 
he said. 

“But the kid’ll be another Babe, 
on the level,” I said. “A boy with a 
loose, natural swing like that comes 
along just about as often as a pen- 
nant in Cleveland.” 

“What you say about Nolan doesn’t 
count.” 

“I know, I know. Because I’m the 
scout that dug him out of the tall 
brush.” 

“Yes,” Augie said. “It makes you 
prejudiced.” 

“I’m not prejudiced,” I said. “All 
I claim about Nolan is merely the 
kid’s a nugget of pure gold.” 

“I want team-men on my Club,’ 
Augie said. “But this Nolan—why 
if I put on the hit-and-run with 
him up there and I tell him to take 
two and hit to right, he crosses up 
my runners. He clouts the first pitch 
if it’s in there. 

“And usually for extra bases,” I 
reminded him. “Some managers 
I know would be very grateful they 
had a young boy could clout the 
first one when it’s in there.” 


In no more than 200 words the reader 
is acquainted with the three leading charac- 
ters, their situations and attitudes, sees what 
problem the story presents, and is ready to 
plunge in. But in my condensation, that 
same first page read as follows 


Augie, watching Jeff Nolan taking 
his batting practice, said, “I can get 
a pitcher and an outfielder from the 
Grays for him.” 
(ASIDE: that’s 22 words in place of 33.) 
“The kid’s another Babe,” I said 
“I want team-men on my club,” 
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Augie said. “This Nolan—why if I 
put on the hit-and-run, and I tell 
him to take two and hit to right, he 
clouts the first pitch if it’s in there.” 
(ASIDE AGAIN: that’s 46 words instead 
of 130.) 
“Usually for extra bases,” I re- 
minded him. “Some managers would 
be very grateful for a boy could clout 
the first one.” 
(ASIDE AGAIN: that’s 21 words instead 
of 32.) 


I cut almost 200 words down to 89. I still 
think, is good. Good, but not as good as it 
should have been. You are willing to take 
infinite pains, even with a commercial piece 
of goods, or you aren’t. You get checks or 
you don’t. 

This time, finally, I got a check. Three 
months of trial and error, of sweating and 
much conscientious patience, but I got that 
first big check. The small ones don’t count; 
the big ones are what we all are after. My 
agent sold “Take Two” to the first maga- 
zine that saw it, American Legion, — and 
in case you think that magazine is minor 
leagues, you’re wrong — they paid a price 
almost as good as the best I’d ever previ- 
ously received from Collier's, American, 
Liberty, Redbook, or any of the big slicks. 
They can —they’ve got a one and a half 
million circulation. (Did you know?) 


HE next idea that I worked on was 

intended to be a short-short. Perhaps 
in the old days I might have sold it for one. 
Editors expected more these days and were 
getting it. I had this story based purely on 
character again, not on a situation. But I 
still pruned it and I boned it and finally 
it came out a mere 750 words, a storiette, 
really. It sold to American very promptly. 
I was getting drunk with power. 

Next, I wrote a story which seemed 
destined to be another 2500 word job, but, 
I let it cool for a week, then went back at 
it. Again I did a heart-stabbing kind of 
condensing job that I’d done on the base- 
ball yarn. It eventually wound up at 1400 
words. It sold to Collier’s. April had ended, 
and I’d grossed $1550 for the month. I 
felt a little out of the woods, and switched 
from beer. 
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Sticking to the major points I’d learned 
in those first three almost-checkless months, 
I got hold of another character idea. This 
one had a plot based entirely upon a girl’s 
obsession that no man could be romantic 
unless he looked romantic. As a result, the 
only truly genuine romance in her life — 
with a boyfriend who was short, stocky and 
had big ears — was dying on the vine. 

This story ran 4500 words. In the old 
days, I’m sure it would have left my hands 
as a 5500 to 6000-word affair. It was a 
good story, solid and lots of color, and I 
sent it to the agent with the customary 
great expectations. (He was “the agent” 
again, no longer The Rat.) This one came 
back to me—and just when I’d thought I 
was really on the beam. 

What I’d done was, once more, put too 
much emphasis on plot and not enough on 
character, even though I’d honestly con- 
ceived the story from the character trait. 
To achieve a completely happy fade-out, 
I'd made the girl—who was a through-and- 
through flirt from the start—reform. This 
was wrong. This was a distortion of char- 
acter in order to dictatorially achieve an 
end. Deus ex machina. What I did in the 
end was still achieve a fade-out where she’s 
in the right guy’s arms, but she hasn’t re- 
formed — she’s looking over his shoulder, 
with a predatory eye on a new guy she 
just met who’s extremely romantic to look 
at. It made the story much more con- 
vincing because there was no final distortion 
of character to achieve the supremely happy 
ending. She remained true to herself and 
to life, even though this was a commercial 
story from the word go. But the reason 
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I’m sure it gave the story that final con- 
vincing quality is because Liberty bought 
it. Nothing but a check ever convinces me 
that a story convinced somebody else. 

There followed that same month, sales 
to Family Circle, Toronto Star, and The 
Woman. Speaking as of June, the pros- 
pects for the year looked hopefully bright. 
I’m glad I didn’t take that job. I’m glad 
I came back to the roller coaster ride. 

Fundamentally I’m convinced nothing 
has changed too much about this fiction 
business since I was in it four years ago. 
Editors are still crying for stories and are 
definitely standing around with check- 
books in hand—and they care less and less 
if they ever heard of your name before. 
They’re asking for more in a story, yes. 
But they’re paying more, too. It’s a fair 
deal all around. 

They’ve got the checks ready for good 
stories about real people who live and 
breathe and wriggle around and you no 
longer have to fit a formula. You can 
come very close to writing what you want 
to write. To produce such stories you’ve 
got to analyze, to search out what you’re 
interested in, what you’re doing that’s trite 
and weak, to dig deeper and deeper inside 
yourself for every ounce of painstaking 
thought and observation and patience and 
—most important of all—stand ready to 
sit on a straight chair all alone in a room 
and stare steadily at the Machine, even 
when you haven’t got a glimmer of any- 
thing to write at all. When you can do 
just that, then believe me, I think you’re 
headed somewhere—and by somewhere I 
really do mean up. 


THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


What one Ed. considers 
A very bad smell, 

To Editor two 

Is the finest Chanel! 


Heten Gorn SvutTIn. 














PLOTTING THE TINY TOT STORY 


By GEORGE S. LOOKABAUGH 


! ; - the thrilling little tiny-tot story 
d must contain a tiny-tot plot if one 

expects to reach any degree of suc- 
cess. Some books on juvenile writing de- 
clare that just little incidents will make 
tiny-tot stories. I think one must build 
plots for these incidents. Tiny-tot incidents 
are all around us, but the plot most usually 
has to be created. 

Example? Coming right up. 

One evening while I was taking a walk 
I noticed a small boy sitting on a porch 
swing. Curled up at his feet was his dog. 
I followed the boy’s gaze across the street 
to where a little girl was playing with her 
pet poodle dog. Right then I scribbled 
the following incident in my notebook. 

“Boy sitting on porch swing. Dog curled 
up at his feet. He was looking across street 
to where small girl was playing with pet 
poodle dog.” 

When I reached home I studied the in- 
cident in my notebook for awhile, and then 
wrote this story outline from it. 

CHARACTERS: Boy and girl. Two 
dogs. Story seen through the boy’s eyes. 

PLOT PROBLEM: Boy, watching the 
little girl put her dog through a series of 
tricks, wishes his dog could perform such 
tricks. 

EFFORTS TO SOLVE PROBLEM: 
Boy tried time and time again to teach 
his dog tricks, but to no avail. He finally 
resolves to go over and ask girl how she 
taught her dog to do tricks. 

CLIMAX OR TURNING POINT: 
Boy confronts girl, but finds that she is 
worried about something. Upon inquiry 
boy finds that the girl has lost her pet 
bantam hen. He helps her in the search 
for the lost hen. They look and look, but 
can’t find the hen. Finally boy’s dog locates 
hen and begins barking. They find that the 
dog has found the hen under a rose bush 
where she is setting on a nest of eggs. Girl 


is very very happy and tells boy that he 
has a wonderful dog. 

ENDING, WHICH INCLUDES RE- 
WARD OR SATISFACTION: Boy is now 
satisfied with his pet. Even though the dog 
can’t do fancy tricks he is good at other 
things like making people happy. 

MORAL; Some good can be found in 
everything, or looking beyond the surface 
of a problem. 

You can see that a writer with any ex- 
perience at all could construct a tiny-tot 
story from that outine. I wrote the story 
in a little over 700 words, titled it David's 
Smart Dog, and sold it first trip out to 
“Pictures and Stories.” 

By taking notice of chidren in their every- 
day actions one can derive an unlimited 
number of incidents from which plotted 
stories can be written. 

One evening my sister asked my small 
brother to help her to do the dishes. My 
brother rebelled because he was afraid a 
member of the gang would happen in and 
dub him a sissy. 

There’s an incident. It needs a plot be- 
fore a good story can be written from it. 

MAIN CHARACTERS: Small boy. 
Older girlk SUB-CHARACTER: Another 
small boy. 

Give the boy a problem to solve, a 
problem that the average tiny-tot reader 
may have to face sometime. 

PLOT PROBLEM: Should boy help 
sister with the dishes and run the risk of 
being called a sissy? He finally agrees to 
help sister with the dishes. Girl says that 
since he will help her she will make him 
some cookies after the dishes are finished. 
She has a new recipe that she wants to try 
out. Boy is hoping that none of the gang 
will come in and catch him. 

EFFORTS TO SOLVE PROBLEM: 
Boy wipes the dishes very fast in order to 
finish quickly and lessen his chances of 
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getting caught. Girl tells him to slow down 
or he might break some of the dishes. 

CLIMAX OR TURNING POINT: To 
boy’s satisfaction he finishes the dishes and 
is watching his sister prepare the cookie 
dough before one of the gang (sub-char- 
acter) drops in. Sub-character explains 
that he would have been over sooner, but 
he was helping his mother to do the dishes. 

ENDING, WHICH INCLUDES RE- 
WARD OR SATISFACTION: Boy is 
surprised to learn that some of the gang 
also does dishes, but comes to the conclu- 
sion that doing dishes does not necessarily 
stamp one as being a sissy. Both boys agree 
to wash and wipe the cookie dishes and 
pans after sister is finished with them. 

MORAL: A boy is not a sissy just be- 
cause he helps his mother or sister with 
the housework. 

I wrote this tiny-tot story in about 500 
words, titled it, “Joe, The Surprised Dish 
Washer,” and it too sold first trip out to 
“Wee Wisdom.” 

“Yes,” you say, “the plotting doesn’t 
seem difficult, but what about the actual 
writing of the tiny-tot sory? 

Before I write a single word of the 
story I toss around in my mind the various 
tiny-tot markets. I have learned the editor- 
ial wants of each market by studying the 
tiny-tot periodicals. 

After I have fitted my story plot to a 
certain market, I bear in mind the follow- 
ing things while I write the story: 

1. Does this market like its stories to 
open with dialogue, description which in- 
stantly reveals the plot problem, description 
of the setting, or how? 

2. How many characters are preferred? 
Does the Editor want both boy and girl 
characters in each story? 

3. Is it permissible to have an older 
person help the young character to solve 
his problem? 

4. Length preferred? 

Of course you must also keep in mind 
the taboos, the age you are writing for in 
connection to keeping your sentences short 
and your words plain, not to write down 
to the youngsters, and don’t forget that 
each moral pill must be sweetly coated 
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with an interesting story or the tot will 
refuse to swallow it. 

The popular tiny-tot story length is under 
a thousand words, so don’t dwell too long 
on any one subject. Move your story along 
fast with plenty of action. Because of the 
shortness of you story the plot problem, 
unless you can hold the readers’ interest 
otherwise, should be in the first paragraph. 

I have found the tiny-tot Editors a swell 
lot to deal with. If they see you are sin- 
cere in your work they will go out of their 
way to help you. 

As a final bit of advice, pick from the 
following tiny-tot markets the periodicals 
you would like to contribute to, then sub- 
scribe to them and STUDY them. 


The Markets 

Pictures and Stories, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee, likes lively stories 
with plot problems that may confront any 
everage tiny-tot. Its nice Editor, Mary 
Edna Lloyd, or equally nice Assistant Ed- 
itor, Sue Garth, will gladly pay 1c a word 
for any story they can use. Keep your 
stories toned to the 6 to 8 age limit. 

Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kan- 
sas City 6, Missouri, prefers stories with 
a strong plot, and of a constructive nature. 
The stories must show the tots that the 
right way of life is the best way. You will 
like Editor Jane Palmer, who can write 
the nicest acceptance slip. From Ic a word 
up is the rate of payment. Stories here 
should be suitable for children up to 13 
years old. 

Dew Drops, David C. Cook Pub. Co., 
Elgin, Illinois, is for children 6 to 9 years 
of age. Its Editor likes clean stories with 
a well-coated moral. Does not care for 
fairy stories. Pays lc a word and up for 
stories, and will extend a helping hand 
to sincere writers. 

The Children’s Friend, 36-40 Bishop's 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Its Editor, 
Adele Cannon Howells, and the Editorial 
Board are a nice staff to deal wih. The 
age limit for stories here range from 4 to 
12 years old, and the stories can run to 
around 2000 words, and must be whole- 
some and contain a snappy plot. The rate 
of payment here is 2c a word. A hint, do 
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not barrage them with complaints if they 
happen to be a little late in reporting. Your 
patience will be highly appreciated. 

The Little Folks, 2445 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota, is for tots up 
to 8 years of age. The stories must be short, 
not over 500 words in length. The Editor, 
Miss Ruth Bonander, is one of the finest. 
She is very helpful to those who wish to 
write for the papers she edits. The rate of 
payment is approximately 4c a word. 

Our Little Folks, The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton 2, Ohio, is edited by O. O. Arnold 
who takes an interest in sincere writers. 
The material here must be short and 
slanted for children up to 11 years old. 
From 300 to 500 words is a good length. 
The vate varies, but is around 4c a word. 

Light & Life Primary Paper, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Friendly Dr. LeRoy M. 
Lowell is the Editor. The stories should 
have a religious tone, but should not be 
preachy. The story character should apply 
the Christian way of solving his problem. 
The preferred length is around 700 words. 
30c per hundred words is paid for good 
stories. 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia Pennsylvania, is for children under 
9. Stories must be full of action with an 
accent on Christian ideals. The young 
readers are taught that the toughest of 
problems can be solved in a Christian 
manner. Its nice Editor is Elizabeth F. 
Tibbals, who will extend a helping hand 
in showing you her exact story require- 
ments. The approximate payment is $4.50 
per thousand words. The stories should be 
from 5 to 7 hundred words. 

Stories for Primary Children, 914 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. Stories should be from 500 to 800 
words, and aimed for children from 6 to 8 
years old. The stories must be simple in 
vocabulary, and must be character build- 
ing. Bible, spiritual, and world friendship 
stories are desirable. The friendly and 
helpful Editor is Elizabeth M. Cornelius 
who will pay Yc a word for stories she 
can use. 

Storyland, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Missouri. The nice Editor, Hazel A. 
Lewis, and Staff, are willing to tell you why 
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they didn’t buy their story if you ask for 
this service. The stories here can run up to 
a thousand words, and suitable for children 
under 9. The rate of payment is approxi- 
mately $3.50 per thousand words. 

Shining Light, 5th and Chestnut Streets, 
Anderson, Indiana. The fine Editor, Ida 
Byrd Rowe will make writing for Shining 
Light enjoyable. Stories should be under 
500 words in length, and for children under 
—higher or lower according to merit of 
9. A religious tone is liked. Payment is 
$1.50 per 500 words. 

Storytime, 161 Eight Avenue, N., Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. The Editor, Agnes 
Kennedy Holmes, is another nice Editor. 
Stories here should be no longer than 700 
words. These should be wholesome and 
well-written and aimed for the child under 
8. Rate of payment is Yc per word. No 
story is purchased during July and August. 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. Miss Eileen Fiel is 
Managing Editor. Uses simple plotted 
stories not over 400 words for children 
under 8 years of age. Rates of 3c a word 
and up are paid. Miss Fiel, who you will 
instantly like, states: “We often pay more, 
depending on the quality of a story. Some- 
times a writer sends in a 700 word story 
that can be rewritten into something pretty 
good. But it takes a lot of work on our 
part, so for stories like that we can, of 
course, pay only minimum rates.” 

Little Folks, 425 S. 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota. Editor Rev. Gerald 
Giving is known for his helpfulness to sin- 
cere writers. Stories must be Christian in 
tone and lively. Around 450 words is the 
desired length, slanted for children up to 
5. Rate of payment is around 4c per word 
—higher or lower according to merit of 
story. 

Jewels, 299 Queen Street, W., Toronto, 
Canada. A very nice publication with a 
helpful editor. Agnes Swinerton uses stories 
for small children. Around 500 words is a 
suitable length; One-half cent a word is th 
rate of payment. 

Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, is for children * 
under 12. The friendly editor is Frances 

(Continued on page 65) 














The Top of My Mind 


By LAWRENCE TREAT 


How you do those detective novels 


HREE of us were talking the other production was the only answer unless you 


evening. Brannigan could write a 

book in a week and often did. Often 
enough, anyhow, to make a nice living. He 
turned them out under several names and 
was bashful about his sales figures, but he 
had sold Hollywood and supported several 
magazines. 

Dorsey had big sales and a bigger name. 
He’d sold the movies, too, and would sell 
them again. He had slick serial possibilities 
and a secondary, semi-slick market that 
gobbled up everything he offered. He took 
a year to write a book. He slaved over it. 
He earned an average of about $15,000 per 
mystery and he had stomach ulcers from 
the last one. 

I asked them how they plotted. Branni- 
gan said, “Plot? I just sit down at my 
typewriter and let go, at the rate of five to 
eight thousand words a day. Sometimes 
more. I usually know the ending, of course.” 

That was a concession for him, admitting 
he sometimes knew the ending. He grinned 
as he admitted it. I’m still not sure whether 
he was serious. 

Dorsey said, “I sweat. I spend months 
on my characters and plot before I write a 
line. I work and rework every single word. 
It’s a hell of a way to earn a living. That’s 
why I have ulcers.” 

He laughed. He was drinking despite the 
ulcers, and in alcoholic content I was way 
behind both of them. But I sweat, too. 
Here’s how I do it. 

Perhaps, before I explain, I should di- 
vide mystery writers into mechanics and 
authors. Brannigan is a mechanic and Dor- 
sey is an author. Edgar Wallace was a me- 
chanic, In his day, the average detective 
story sold a couple of thousand copies for 
a total of four hundred dollars. Sometimes 
the sales went a little higher. Sometimes 
there was a magazine sale, too, but quantity 
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wanted to live in the woods all by yourself 
and come out once a month to look at a 
woman, 

Today, the situation has changed and is 
due to change considerably more. You 
don’t write detective stories; you write mys- 
tery novels. Sales are up, reprints run into 
hundreds of thousands, all kinds of sub- 
sidiary rights pop up and make faces at 
you and quality is on the make. 

The job that the Mystery Writers of 
America, Inc. (MWA), is doing is an im- 
portant part of the picture. Financially, 
today’s mystery novel should soon bring in 
a basic $1500 to $2500, instead of $400. 
Established writers already make more. 
MWA has set up a preliminary basic con- 
tract which, when perfected, it hopes to 
make standard in the mystery field. At the 
time of this writing the field is in a state of 
flux, although the situation has already im- 
proved radically in some quarters and 
mildly in others, The point, however, is 
that MWA has already achieved the first 
step in driving towards its goal of raising 
the standard of the mystery novel. Today, 
the writer can afford to put more time on 
his work because he gets more money for it. 

The mystery field has been in a bad way. 
Most established writers are still operating 
under old contracts which contain options 
that bind them for one to two years. The 
MWA offers an advisory service on con- 
tracts. Even if you don’t use it, you should 
communicate with the MWA (Mystery 
Writers of America, Inc., Room 1519, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York City) before 
signing a new contract. This is an essential 
step in increasing overall financial returns 
and hence in making better books possible. 

The point, however, is that integrity of 
writing is at a premium and it pays to write 
your heart out. How do you do it? 
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I don’t know. But I can present the top 
of my mind and tell you through which 
pores I sweat in my own attempts to achieve 
a sound and honest book. 


God has a lot to do with it. The God 
who is sometimes called the unconscious, 
sometimes called luck or inspiration or a 
hunch. So God drops a basic idea in your 
lap and you get excited. 


What is a basic idea? Here are some 
which I used and got excited about. In 
“O as in Omen,” I started with the idea of 
a girl dreaming the details of a murder and 
then, to her utter amazement, there was a 
murder and it happened exactly as she’d 
dreamt it. In “The Leatherman,” I got 
excited about a local legend which con- 
cerned an old peddler who slept in caves, 
dressed in home-made leather and spoke a 
queer gibberish which most people thought 
was derived from French. In “V as in 
Victim,” I began with an interest in how 
the technical research laboratory of a large 
city’s police department really worked. 

Next? God and the unconscious again. 
I lounged, loafed, lolled and lolloped until 
I had another idea. Who killed whom and 
why. The mechanism could be clever or 
corny. I wanted something that appealed 
to me, I waited for it and when I had it I 
embraced it. It didn’t matter that it might 
have to be changed, blown up or whittled 
down. It was mine and I liked it, The only 
condition it had to meet was that it be sim- 
ple. No guns rigged to wires that were 
rigged to batteries that were rigged to the 
big toe of a pet elephant in a private zoo in 
a Gothic castle on a craggy mountain that 
nobody could climb except the elephant. 
Just a simple mechanism that I could, and 
did, write down in one sentence. Then I 
went to work. 


ET’S be specific. Say the basic idea is a 

husband whose wife is a bitch and re- 
fuses to divorce him except on financially 
ruinous terms. Let’s say he has thought of 
killing her, has talked about it in a drunken 
moment and is in love with someone else. 
Then the wife dies under circumstances 
that seem to point to him. 


The mechanism? She is shot with a 
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souvenir gun of unusual caliber — (we'll 
check on that later, in the library), and the 
only known bullet it could fire is normally 
in the husband’s vest pocket but is no longer 
there. Let’s say that the wife was actually 
shot by the private detective hired by her 
to get evidence against the husband. 


A little manipulation is necessary to tie 
up the loose ends. The detective has been 
following the husband (thus opportunity to 
get the bullet). The detective has been re- 
porting to the wife (thus opportunity to see 
the home and notice the gun). He has 
planned to play both ends against the mid- 
dle, to blackmail the husband with informa- 
tion collected supposedly on the wife’s be- 
half. She finds out about it, accuses, 
threatens to expose. He shoots her. 


It may be noted that the basic idea from 
which we are jumping off is neither original 
nor startling. And yet, essentially it is the 
basic situation of “Phantom Lady,” by Wil- 
liam Irish—one of the best mysteries in any 
contemporary list. While Irish has devel- 
oped it with a neat twist in plotting and 
some fine suspensive writing, he constructed 
his story on as prosaic a triangle as ever 
stirred an author. 

The difference between the Edgar Wal- 
lace type of story and the modern mystery 
novel can be expressed in one word, Char- 
acter. I remember some years ago I wrote 
a novelette that didn’t sell. It started with 
the sentence, “He was beautiful, but he was 
dead.” Then I described the handsome 
hulk who lay murdered on the beach. 


I thought that my opening sentence was 
a masterpiece, that it would knock the 
reader for a loop. For the life of me, I 
couldn’t understand why the piece didn’t 
sell, since the rest of it was at least up to 
standard. 


Years later I read it again, liked parts of 
it and rewrote it. I changed the opening, 
worked on my beautiful dead man and 
showed how he behaved when he was alive. 
I created interest in him, built up suspense 
and made the reader want him to die. Then 
I killed him and brought my hero into the 
murder, The story sold. 
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The difference was that nobody 
cared about the man who was 
beautiful but dead, and if I knocked 
my reader for a loop, he stayed 
there. But when I made my victim 
a handsome radio actor involved 
with several women, wanting fame 
and his own radio show and torn 
between conflicting impulses, mostly 
bad, then the reader had something 
to put his teeth into.* 

To return to our story, and to character. 
Let’s sit down for a month and make notes. 
We write a short biography of the husband 
so that we get to know him. We dip into 
psychology. Love includes hate. All peo- 
ple, and particularly mystery readers, are 
fascinated by death. Every man, at least 
somewhere in his unconscious, has at some 
time wanted to kill his woman. We keep 
our husband normal, of course. We give 
him only the ordinary stirrings of the or- 
dinary man under a given set of circum- 
stances, But we examine him, write pages 
describing his thought processes, in relation 
to our situation and totally apart from it. 
We make his homicidal tendencies credible. 
We show him with his wife, with other 
women, with friends, in a bar room, at a 
baseball game, at a college reunion and in 
business. Somewhere along the line we let 
him meet the detective. Maybe in a bar to 
which the detective has trailed him. The 
detective brushes up against him, steals the 
bullet. Or maybe the husband drops it or 
talks about it. We plant the incident in 
which the bullet is taken, but we cook it up 
from character, from imagining an incident 
in which these two people meet each other 
and interact, whether in friendliness or hos- 
tility, graciousness or anger or whatever else 
happens. We do not start with plot material 
in which, for instance, the detective is to 
slip the bullet from the husband’s pocket 
and then cover up by some smooth, cunning 
trick. 

In the course of all this work, we bring 
in other characters. Some of them strike us 
as interesting. We develop them, try to 
draw them into the plot. 





.* X marks the spot, friends, where somebody is getting 
his quarter’s worth this month.—Ed. 
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Plot? We haven’t got one yet. All right. 
We'll make one. We’ll start with the hus- 
band discovering the body of his wife and 
realizing that all clues point to him, He 
gets scared, runs away. He knows he’s in- 
nocent and hence he has a driving force to 
clear himself. Who could have killed his 
wife? Obviously the woman he’s in love 
with, Let’s call her Anne, for identification. 

Anne, of course, knows she’s innocent, 
and she therefore must half-suspect the hus- 
band. Let’s bring them together and write 
that scene. It has good dramatic possibi- 
ties. Each suspects the other and is ashamed 
of his suspicions, There is restraint, embar- 
rassment, tension. The tension builds up to 
what? To an accusation? To self-hate, 
which demands an act of self-punishment? 
To a suicide attempt? No, that’s too ab- 
normal for us. Let’s have them run away 
and get married now, which is the worst 
thing they can do, but which derives partly 
from a need to punish themselves, partly 
from a need to express accusation by cre- 
ating a clue (the record of the marriage), 
and partly from plain, ordinary sex and the 
desire to be together. But their complicated 
and taut emotions drive them to unexpected 
actions. 

Now they’re both fugitives and the situ- 
ation is growing intolerable. They’ve cov- 
ered their tracks well, however. But it’s too 
much for Anne and she leaves him. The 
husband returns to find her gone, and he’s 
miserable. The next day her picture is in 
the paper and he learns the police are 
questioning her. He has to run away 
again, and he’s worse off than ever. 

Where does he go? Logically, to some 
former haunt of his and Anne’s, Who knows 
about that haunt? The detective who had 
been shadowing him. What does the de- 
tective want? Money. So the husband goes 
there, meets the detective and the detective 
tries to blackmail him. 

Now let’s work on the detective’s char- 
acter. Again a short biography. We want 
him to be human and believable, and not 
merely a type. Not just the tough guy that 
Dashiell Hammett created and who has 
been imitated by every fourth-rate writer 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. He 
must be an individual in his own right, 
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working up subtly and intelligently to the 
blackmail scene. 


We write the blackmail scene. Maybe 
we write it a few times. In it, we drop some 
clue that will eventually clinch the detec- 
tive’s guilt. We slip it in casually, so that 
the reader won’t notice it. Some fact which 
only the murderer and the husband, who 
discovered the body, can possibly know. 

Now we try to work the husband into 
a worse jam than ever. How? By the time- 
honored device of bringing him to the 
verge of solution and then preventing the 
solution by means of a second murder. 
Fine, but we need a new character. We 
look back into our notes and we pick some- 
one. Then we write his biography, estab- 
lish his relationship with the husband, 
write dialogue between the two characters. 
We write it against different physical back- 
grounds. The pair of them traveling in a 
train. Maybe we'll work in a train wreck, 
maybe something revolving around a short- 
age of Pullman accommodations. Maybe a 
stolen ticket. Why not, for instance, have 
the husband go somewhere by train and 
encounter a crowd at the gate? As he holds 
up his ticket and tries to push through, 
someone snatches it. He gets on the train, 
remember his berth number and finds the 
occupant. The occupant either admits or 
denies. If we’re in doubt, we write the 
scene both ways. 


We continue this process for a month, 
for two months. When we’ve accumulated 
enough material, it’s time to stop, read the 
notes, and ruthlessly toss out that which 
is bad and that which seems to have no 
logical connection. As for the rest of our 
notes, we number them in colored pencil 
to give them a chronological order. Then 
we sit down at the typewriter and tran- 
scribe them. The result is a rough—very 
rough—plot. 

We smooth out the obviously bad parts 
by inserting connecting links, which in- 
volve new scenes, The Pullman scene, for 
instance. When did it happen? After the 
detective tried to blackmail or before? Do 
we still want it to follow the blackmail se- 
quence or will it fit better into the portion 
where the husband is about to return to 
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his former haunts, connected with Anne? 
The job is tough, it takes us a week or so, 
but we finally have some semblance of a 
plot. 


At this point we take the whole plot 
apart and boil it down to one page, or two 
at the most. Then we put it down in the 
form of a chart. 


"THE chart is an important part of my 

particular technique. You can develop 
your own chart and vary it according to 
your news. Mine consists of a long sheet 
of paper with vertical columns about an 
inch wide. Each column represents a prob- 
able chapter and is headed by a few words 
which convey to me the sense of the ma- 
terial which will be in that’chapter. Then 
across the columns I draw a line which 
breaks and is started again, at the bottom, 
each time I start a new incident uncon- 
nected with my previous material. The 
line rises where the scene in a chapter is 
emotionally strong and drops where it is 
not. This, the graph of the story line, 
is the chief purpose of my chart. 

If the plot is well constructed, it should 
show a gradual rise. There should be sharp 
peaks to mark each fifth of the book, more 
or less, which means a major climax every 
fifty pages in a volume of two hundred 
and fifty pages. Each chapter should show 
at least one smaller peak somewhere with- 
in it, to denote action. Where these peaks 
are missing, there’s something wrong with 
the story and I go back to outlining scenes. 
When the chart looks right, the story will 
be right. Not before. 


Characters can be lettered and clues 
numbered. Then put down the letters 
wherever each character appears. That 
will prevent forgetting someone for too 
long a period of time. If a character is 
being slighted, bring him in or at least 
mention him. As for the numbered. clues, 
connect them where there is a logical con- 
nection and see that they run through the 
story. A simple chart means a tight, logical 
piece of construction. 

Are we ready to write it now? No, Not 


by a long shot. Pace, texture, style, the 
elements that make the difference between 
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a mediocre book and a highly effective one 
have yet to be considered. The method 
of handling is as important as plot and 
characters. 

Let’s start with mood. Mood is the 
sentence with which, in your dreams, you’d 
like the critic to open his review. “This 
is a deep, rich book, slow and haunting— 
a bright, brilliant, sparkling book—a taut, 
chilling book that grips you with suspense.” 
Take those few words, write them boldly 
on a card or a sheet of paper and pin 
them on the wall above your typewriter. 
Every morning when you start work, every 
time you pause and look up, the words 
stare you in the face and you gear your 
mind to the mood you want. If after a 
while they annoy you, there’s always the 
waste basket. 

But that isn’t enough. Before you start, 
write an opening paragraph, page or pass- 
age which lives up to what you hope 
the entire book will achieve. It may mean 
a couple of days’ work, just writing that 
page or two. But once you have it, you 
can refer back to it as often as you want. 
To you, the writing will be sheer genius 
and will spark you off. When you revise, 
you may delete the entire passage, but it 
has served its purpose. 

Take two possible openings which say 
the same thing, but in different ways. 

(1) He was afraid. He didn’t know why. 
He didn’t know why his heart was beating 
or why he had goose pimples. But he had. 
All over him. 

(2) Fear dragged at him like a long 
clinging shroud and half suffocated him so 
so that he breathed with difficulty, in la- 
bored and aching gasps. People sensed it 
in him and turned away in silent and 
stunned embarrassment. 

Rough as they are, the examples set com- 
pletely different tones. Used as frames of 
reference, they will condition the writing of 
two entirely different books. 

They serve, too, as examples of the dif- 
ference in pacing. In the first, we have 
short sentences, sparse use of adjectives. 
The repetition of words speeds and tightens. 
In the other, the sentences are longer, there 
is more reliance on adjectives and the tell- 
tale word and appears four times in as many 
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lines. The effect is slower and has greater 
fullness. 


N pacing your work, you have one easy 

and natural trick that eats up the pages 
and usually moves with considerable narra- 
tive effect. It is the interrogation by the 
police. It should be used a few times, in 
almost straight question and answer form. 
It tends to be fast, and yet it should be 
used advisedly. Below is an example which 
explains itself. 

“What time was it?” 

“Six-ten.” 

“Sure?” 

ak 

“How do you know?” 

“I looked at my watch.” 

“How do you know your watch was 
right?” 

“Tt usually is.” 

“Usually? Are you still sure it was six- 
ten?” 

Apart from the obvious fact that even 
this much of the dialogue would vary con- 
siderably according to the characters who 
are speaking, consider the possible answers 
to the last question, and consider them in 
terms of character. Brannigan, of whom 
I spoke in the opening paragraph of this 
article, would race on without pause and 
the answer would depend almost entirely 
on where his plot was taking him and 
whether or not he wanted to establish the 
incident as having occurred at six-ten. 

But Dorsey, whose reliance is on char- 
acter, would know what the answer must 
be and it would follow inevitably from the 
traits with which he had already endowed 
his characters. Take a few obvious vari- 
ations. 

HESITANT: He licked his lips and 
didn’t answer. 

AGGRESSIVE: “I know damn well it 
was!” 

MEEK: “No, I’m not really sure.” 

RESOURCEFUL: “Check my watch 
now and see if it’s right.” 

These four possible replies, selected at 
random, show the difference between the 
ways of Brannigan and Dorsey, between 
quantity production and quality produc- 
tion. 
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It is worth noting that the interrogation 
cited is completely lacking in texture, and 
texture is again one of the chief earmarks 
of quality work. Texture is what you put 
in to clothe the bare bones of plot and 
action. Texture is the material which, in 
the plot we started to construct, would ex- 
plain the complicated psychological mech- 
anisms which motivate the behavior of the 
husband. 

Texture, however, is never achieved by 
stopping the story and inserting a descrip- 
tion or comment, however beautiful or well 
written. Rather, it has to be woven in. 
Suppose, for instance, in the example given 
above, after the first police question as to 
what time it is, the suspect does not reply 
at once. ‘Suppose we hold up the reply 
in the effort to create this elusive thing, 
texture. How do we do it? 

We can stop the action and describe the 
suspect, the cop, the room. But that is pre- 
cisely what we don’t want to do. We can, 
instead, go into the suspect’s mind and de- 
scribe his thought processes. But that’s 
stopping the action, too, isn’t it? Well, 
what then? 

Let’s try something else. Let’s create 
doubt as to whether or not he’s going to 
answer the question. Better yet, let’s create 
the doubt in his own mind and make the 
issue whether or not he’s going to answer 
honestly. Now the action isn’t held up at 
all. Rather, new action and new suspense 
has been created and the reader wants to 
know the outcome. But, before he can find 
out, he has to know the factors at work 
and he has to follow the mental processes 
of our suspect. And that is texture. We are 
going further afield, but we are fulfilling 
a valid purpose. 

Writing methods are individual and mine 
are assuredly no better than anyone’s else. 
Brannigan’s are fast, but they depend on a 
thorough and no longer conscious knowl- 
edge of technique. I have tried merely to 
show one possible method of combining 
solid and careful technique with the fresh; 
hot quality that seethes out of your mind on 
your best days. The note-taking preserves 
this freshness. I copy whole pages from my 
notes and many of them need no revision, 
even though I rely heavily on revising. 
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HERE IS, however, one further point 

of great importance which is integral 
to the quality mystery novel. It is a knowl- 
edge of what you’re talking about, a basic 
familiarity with police work and an avoid- 
ance of the phony clichés that were built 
up in the twenties and thirties. 

Take, for instance, the myth of the smart 
detective out for a promotion through solv- 
ing a case, or the story revolving around a 
New York City police inspector who runs 
the whole case and does the legwork. Both 
of these concepts are as far from reality as 
would be a story of the President of the 
United States leading, as Commander-in- 
Chief, a bayonet charge on Iwo. 

The fact is that the average detective’s 
chief occupation is the avoidance of re- 
sponsibility. He does what his job requires 
of him, and no more. He is just a person 
and he behaves like other people, with 
minor but fascinating differences derived 
from his different conditioning. He relies 
on the vastness of the police department to 
collect an enormous amount of material. 
He’s part of a team, and if he tries to be an 
individual and transcendant star, he will 
probably end in the morgue or in an insti- 
tution for psychopaths. And as for the in- 
spector, he is a business executive with bales 
of paper work. He rarely goes out on a job 
and he never beards a criminal single- 
handed in a gun battle, nor does he even 
hoof it around to question his various 
suspects. He goes to the scene of an im- 
portant crime, yes. But thereafter his work 
consists of reports, administration, and con- 
ferences. He is like the coach on the side- 
lines, directing strategy; the coach does not 
carry the ball. 

As for the private investigator whose 
genius, nerve or guts always gets him the 
solution ahead of the police, he’s as true to 
life as a bearded lady. There are bearded 
ladies and there are private detectives, but 
the former is characteristically in a circus 
and the latter usually specializes in divorce 
cases and follows unvirtuous spouses to 
shabby hotels, where he can’t even peek 
through a keyhole. There was one Sherlock 
Holmes; there should not have been so 
many more. I hope that the guilt, which 
I share, will not be visited upon the heads 































of coming mystery writers. 

Or take the research laboratory, which is 
my pet peeve. It is usually understaffed 
and, even at that, used far below its po- 
tential. Magazines and writers naively per- 
petuate the myth of the invincible police 
department with science at its hub. It just 
ain’t so, and writers are doing the com- 
munity a disservice by subscribing to a 
legend which comes to them at fourth or 
fifth hand. The concept has glamor and is 
easier to dramatize, but it’s phony. Visit 
your police department, if you possibly 
can, and visit all the police departments in 
all the towns wherever you are able to. 
That’s part of your job. But regard all 
books, magazines, and articles as emanat- 
ing originally from police publicity, which 
means that there is truth, but it’s dressed 
up fit to kill. The integrity of the mystery 
writer is in danger. 

In the past, he had no time for integrity. 
But the point of this article is that he can 
afford to have integrity and that he will 
eventually earn more money by maintain- 
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ing it. For in a book, he can say what he 
wants and go all-out with his ideas, pro- 
vided he fuses them into his story instead 
of preaching them. And surely no one 
needs to put in a few hundred hours of 
sweat to produce a lie. 

I append the following list of books, 
which, I believe, are helpful to every mys- 
tery writer: 

“Mystery Technique,” by Marie Rodell. 
Tops. 

“Legal Medicine and Toxicology,” by 
Gonzales, Vance & Helpern. An invaluable 
reference work. A new edition will be out 
shortly, 

“Modern Criminal Investigation,” by 
Soderman & O’Connell. Sketchy and in- 
complete compared to what it should be, 
but what else is there? 

“Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology.” Long on penology and short on 
police science, but worth looking over every 
month for the occasional ideas it may give. 

Your local library. Hound it, for the 
truth. 











NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HICH of these titles are up your 
writing alley? 
How about Sweet Sixteen? This 


is the latest addition to The Parents’ Junior 
Quality Group, at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
nm. ¥. 17. 

This one will be aimed at exactly the 
same age-group of girls as Calling All 
Girls, the 12 to 17-year-olds. But the ap- 
proach will be different. Calling All Girls 
has dealt with fashions and service-appeals 
through text chiefly, having eliminated the 
comics. But this age, the publishers learn, 
likes comics. So in go comics. The new 
magazine will be a bi-monthly at first, ap- 
pearing in the usual comic format, and will 
sell for a dime. Its guaranteed circulation 
is a quarter million copies per issue. Will 
it build up as sturdily as Calling All Girls, 
which from its start as a quarterly in 1941, 
for 1947 guarantees a net paid circulation 
of a million? 

Jean M. Press, managing editor, tells me 
that Sweet Sixteen will be mostly a recrea- 
tional magazine, with very few service fea- 
tures. The policy is very elastic at present, 
and is likely to stay that way. She will con- 
sider any material which might interest this 
age group. But standards are high, and ma- 
terial will be carefully selected. So this 
means a somewhat limited market—unless 
you’re good! 

The running comic features are all done 
on assignment at present. But the market 
is open to other material; to very good short 
stories of 2,500 words or so; to true stories 
of girls in interesting or colorful careers 
which might appeal to the readers most of 
whom are at an age to look forward to their 
own future plans. Career material may be 
used either for textual articles, or may be 
adapted for picturization. The first issue 
of Sweet Sixteen, August-September, has 
several excellent examples. Career material 
must be true. Payment for material is on 
acceptance, at rates which average the 
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same as the other magazines in this group— 
about 3 cents a word, but sometimes by spe- 
cial arrangement with name authors. 

Not later than October, Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s Detective Magazine is due to appear 
on the newsstands. This is the fourth of 
the titles which this veteran publisher is 
putting out at his offices at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. While the others are all 
in small formats ,this will be in the usual 
fact-detective size, 25 cents a copy, every 
month. It will be a direct contender for 
success in the field. (Don’t confuse this 
company with Macfadden Publications on 
East 42nd Street, from which Bernarr Mac- 
fadden withdrew all interest.) 

William H. Toumey, the editor, returned 
recently from four years overseas. He was 
previously on the staff of the New York 
Daily News, etc. He’s the one to query 
about cases. 

The market is open to stories of detective 
cases, mostly those officially closed; also to 
articles. Murder is preferred. There should 
be plenty of suspense in the telling. And 
the emphasis should be on the facts and 
on the detective work. Lengths run from 
3,000 to 6,000 words. And a chronological 
order of what happened should be followed. 
Don’t waste any wordage on theorizing. 

Articles may deal with personalities or 
events in the general field of criminology: 
accomplishments of outstanding investi- 
gators, new crime detection techniques, 
unique theories in crime prevention, novel 
jail sentences, experimental penology, hu- 
morous slants on police happenings. These 
may run from a short take to a full length 
article, the length depending on the merits 
of the subject matter; 100 words up. 

Pictures are very important. You may 
send a list of the available illustrations with 
your manuscript. But it would be better to 
send the pictures and manuscript all to- 
gether. There is a market ,too, for cartoons. 
These must have a humorous twist. Edi- 
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torializing is out for cartoons. Pay for all 
material is that prevailing in the field, ac- 
cording to Mr. Toumey: 2 to 5 cents per 
word, $3 per photograph. Checks are made 
out when each issue goes to press—about 
a month before publication. The rate on 
cartoons is undecided at the moment. 

Bernarr Macfadden may be 78 years old, 
but he’s planning magazines at.a rate which 
would indicate centenarian expectations! 

Mystery and detective writers will have 
a small market for shorts in the new Crime 
Doctor Mystery Magazine. The leading 
feature is a serial character novel, Crime 
Doctor. This is written to order. But the 
rest of the book is open. Lengths run from 
short-shorts to about 5,000 words. These 
may be any type of suitable story—detec- 
tive, weird, mystery, etc. The chief require- 
ment is that the writing be high grade, slick 
quality. Payment will be on acceptance, 
in a lump sum rather than a word rate, but 
I am told is well over average pulp rates. 

S. Middleton is the editor of Crime Doc- 
tor Mystery Magazine. Joan Coons is man- 
aging editor. This is to be a monthly, in 
pocket format, selling at 25 cents. The 
first issue is due in the late fall. And the 
entire contents will be original material. 
Address—400 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, 
Room 401. 

Humor Magazine, edited by Alexander 
Segal, is starting off in office space, which 
is small, of necessity. But the company is 
hoping to find better quarters soon. This is 
a bi-monthly, at 25 cents, in regular flat 
format. The second issue ought to be on 
sale by the time you read this,dated August. 

A wide variety of humor will be included 
in this publication, all of it addressed to the 
average adult reader. It is not a comic 
magazine. Neither does it cater to the ultra- 
sophisticated. Lengths may run from fillers 
and gags, up to humorous fiction or articles 
of around 3,000 words. But shorter pieces 
in the length range from 500 to 3,000 
words, are preferable—and surer of fitting 
in to the contents. Cartoons are desired. 
Some humorous verse might fit. Payment is 
on acceptance. Rates vary considerably, de- 
pending on quality of material and author. 
They may be a cent and a half for a con- 
siderable proportion of the material. On 
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the other hand, a big-name author might 
command 10 cents a word. 


Humor Magazine has a national circu- 
lation—about 300,000 copies per issue, I’m 
told. Address—113 West 57th St., N. Y. 19. 


Are you interested in musical recordings? 
The new magazine, Disc, will have more 
interest to you as a reader than as a writer, 
for the present, since all material is on as- 
signment now. But there may be a market 
later on for general interest stories and per- 
sonality articles pertaining to the record 
industry. The first issue is dated August, 
on sale July 17th. It is 64 pages, cover in- 
cluded. But already plans to enlarge it are 
under way. There will be more color work, 
as well as more pages. 


Disc is published at 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. It is a monthly; sells for a quar- 
ter. Lawrence M. Falkenburg is editor and 
publisher. There are any number of maga- 
zines in the field of music for professionals. 
Many magazines feature a department of 
recordings. But so far as I know, this is 
the only magazine dealing entirely with re- 
corded music—a field which is undergoing 
a period of almost fantastic enlargement! 


Grant Lewi resigned as editor of Dell’s 
magazine, Horoscope, to work on a new 
astrological monthly for Triad Publishing 
Company. The new magazine is titled The 
Astrologer, and appeared on the newsstands 
first dated July. This is an in-between size 
of book, 130 pages thick, and sells for 25 
cents. Much of the contents is written by 
well-known astrologers. The magazine has 
popular appeal, its cover denoting that it is 
“Grant Lewi’s new magazine for individual 
betterment” and that it publishes “Far 
sighted guidance that helps you help your- 
self.” The address —545 Fifth Avenue, 
Mm. E. BF. 


Another very specialized new magazine 
will be one for the officers of the two hun- 
dred thousand women’s clubs scattered 
over the U.S. This is Agendo—Things To 
Do. It will be published by Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. The first issue is planned for 
early 1947, and issues will follow there- 
after at irregular intervals of about three 
months each. Theresa Wells, for ten years 











head of the Good Housekeeping Club 
Service, is editor. 

Henry La Cossitt has resigned as editor 
of Collier’s. His post is being filled by Wal- 
ter Davenport, long on the editorial staff 
of that magazine. John Schaffner, who was 
one of Collier’s fiction editors, has shifted 
over to Good Housekeeping. A trade, since 
Larabee Cunningham from the latter’s 
staff, replaces him on Collier’s, 

John Wooster Martin is the new asso- 
ciate editor on the Macfadden Publications’ 
fact-detective books, True Detective and 
Master Detective. He takes, the position, 
left open when Clayton Rawgpn went over 
to Ziff-Davis’ mystery books 

That position as editor ofDell’s maga- 
zine, Horoscope, mentioned above, has 
been filled now by Edward A. Wagner. 
This is a specialized markét, limited to 
those who have some real knowledge of 
astrology. Fiction, with an astrological 
basis, is liked; also articles. Lengths run 
about 2,500 to 3,000 words. The magazine 
is open to poetry of a similar nature. Pay- 
ment is usually about 2 cents a word, with 
checks when the material is definitely 
scheduled for use in a particular issue. Ad- 
dress—149 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


TANDARD magazines continue to raise 

their prices. McCall’s has followed the 
lead of Ladies’ Home Journal, and an- 
nounces that its price per copy will be 25 
cents, beginning with the September issue. 

Since Good Housekeeping upped its price 
to 35 cents from a quarter within current 
memory, this leaves only the Crowell-Collier 
monthly out of the women’s big four, to 
be heard from. The staff of Woman’s 
Home Companion merely smiled and mur- 
mured, “We have nothing to announce.” 

Time, in the news field, went up to 20 
cents, from 15, with mid-July copies. 

Deb, the magazine “for very young 
women,” has left the headquarters of the 
Ideal Women’s Group, and taken up resi- 
dence in a house all its own at 46 West 
55th Street. And I do mean house. It will 
be a gay and inspiring sort of office head- 
quarters, a neat little self-service elevator, 
fireplaces in the big rooms, and is being 
freshened up as soon as those paint buckets 
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get out from under foot and the furniture 
gets moved around into permanent place. 


The slant of the magazine is being 
changed rather radically, the age appeal 
being now to somewhat older girls; those 
of 18 to 22. Tess Buxton resigned as editor. 
The new editor has not been announced at 
the moment. But material should all be ad- 
dressed to the managing editor, Sylvia 
Schuman. (You may remember her as 
former managing editor of True Con- 
fessions.) 

The readers of Deb are pictured by the 
staff of average American girls, alert and 
anxious to learn about new things, and hav- 
inx very adult interests. They are not the 
arty or over-sophisticated girls. But more 
likely, they are going to college, are work- 
ing, or are the young brides. 


For these readers, Deb wants to publish 
good fiction—not formula material. Here 
is a market for the unusual story, provided 
it is written very well; for the humorous 
story; perhaps a mystery or anything else 
which might intrigue young women. The 
market is also open to feature material on 
any general subject of interest to the age; 
to picture stories told either in photographs 
or cartoons; to a little gay, romantic poetry, 
not longer than about 16 lines; to fillers 
and quizzes. 


Fiction may run as high as 4,000 words; 
articles up to 3,000. Payment is at flat 
rates, which average approximately 5 cents 
a word; on acceptance. And don’t forget 
the change in age-appeal. This will be evi- 
dent as you study forthcoming issues. 


Fascination is another recent comer to 
the woman’s field which is making definite 
efforts toward a new accent. Geza Herczeg 
resigned as editor-in-chief, to devote him- 
self to his Hollywood commitments. And 
several important additions to the staff 
have been made. James H. Strohbel is the 
new associate publisher, devoting himself 
especially to this magazine. (Joseph Mey- 
ers is head of the company, which includes 
the Avon books and detective magazines.) 

Mary Harbord, who used to be feature 
editor of Esquire, is the new managing 
editor. She plans the book, and gives it the 
touch which makes it “the Woman’s Es- 
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quire.” Claire Glassburg from the Hillman 
Publications is the new literary editor. 

The new slant of Fascination is for the 
adult woman. Consequently, the editors 
point out, the theme “is the man-woman 
relationship.” This idea must show up in 
every piece. They are interested in short 
stories (about 2,000 words) with a man- 
woman angle. This does not necessarily 
mean how to hold your husband, but rather 
what goes on in the mind of a man or 
woman in his or her relation with other 
men and women. They like a realistic, 
sophisticated approach.” 

The editors are also interested in “the 
short, humorous article with a man-woman 
angle. They shy away from any historical] 
material. Also, they cannot consider beauty 
and fashion pieces, since these are handled 
exclusively by the staff. They would, how- 
ever, like to see some quizzes with a psy- 
chological twist. 

“The final test for all material is: how 
will this help a woman in her relationship 
with her man? Writers can take it from 
there.” Present issues show the transition 
in requirements. I’d suggest that you make 
a particular effort, if this market interests 
you at all, to get the September issue and 
study it very carefully. That emphasis on 
the psychological angle shows up also in 
current numbers, especially in the treat- 
ment of quizzes which run much more in- 
troductory material with the questions than 
the average market does. But the Septem- 
ber issue will give the whole picture. 


The best length for both fiction and ar- 
ticles is between 1,500 and 2,000 words. A 
very little poetry will be used. This must 
be in the Dorothy Parker tradition, short, 
suave, sophisticated. Payment is on accept- 
ance at good rates. The address—119 West 
Sth Street, N. Y. 19. 


MISS AMERICA is another young 

women’s magazine which has under- 
gone important changes in staff and in 
policy. Thea Tyler is the new editor-in- 
chief, presiding over this Goodman pub- 
lication. And the appeal now is pitched to 
a somewhat older group; mainly the 15 to 
17-year-olds, but with sections for the 
Juniors too, so that the original groups of 
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younger readers will be held. Here again, 
look to the September issue and those fol- 
lowing it to see the new policy in operation. 

Comics will be retained, but those used 
will be of a higher quality than in the past. 
Text must never be written down to young 
readers. It must be handled seriously and 
in first-class style, with emphasis on the 
gay and frothy. Everything should be not 
merely interesting for youngish girls, but 
enjoyable. The best lengths are 750 words 
for articles; 1,500 to 2,000 words for fiction. 
The editors will also consider poetry, short 
fillers, anecdotes, jokes, and cartoons. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, and seems to rate 
highest in this field: about 6 cents a word. 

The magazine is being increased to 90 
pages, and will have better quality paper 
and better art work. With a circulation 
close to a million copies per issue, it is an- 
other striking example of how this age- 
group, long neglected, has responded to a 
little direct attention. The address — 350 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Leverett Gleason has sold out his interest 
in the veteran’s magazine, Salute, and will 
concentrate on his other publishing ven- 
tures: Reader's Scope, Lovers, and a group 
of comics. His address — 114 East 32nd 
Street, N. Y. 16. 

The new set-up on Salute includes both 
publishers and editors. The purchasers are 
ex-Service men: Jeremiah C. Ingersoll, son 
of the late Borough president of Brooklyn, 
and Frazier McCann, grandson of the late 
F. W. Woolworth. The editorial people 
who resigned from Salute included “Jack” 
Horner, editorial director; Harry Sions, 
editor; and David Golding, managing 
editor. Under the new set-up, Jerome Wes- 
terfeld is acting as editor and managing 
editor for the present. Aims of the maga- 
zine now call for new features, a four-color 
cover, cartoons and fiction that will appeal 
to veterans and non-veterans alike. The 
magazine expects to speak out, as Yank 
might do if it were still around. Address— 
19 Park Place, N. Y. 7. 

What do editors do in their free time? 
They take a busman’s holiday. They write 
something, to make jobs for other editors. 
And sometimes they “tell all!” 

Babette Rosmond, currently of Street & 
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Smith’s The Shadow and Doc Savage, has 
been putting the secrets of pulp publish- 
ers into print via “The Dewy Dewy Eyes.” 
And her new book has aroused a lot of 
curiosity, since that clever and sophisti- 
cated gal knows her way around behind 
scenes in several of the big pulp houses, in- 
cluding the Thrilling magazines. E, P. Dut- 
ton published her book recently; $2.50 a 
copy. Of course, none of her characters are 
actual, real publishers or editors or writers. 
“Certainly not! You know they’d have to 
be composites or fictional people,” she an- 
swered very, very quickly, when I asked. 
But one can always guess—! 

Speaking now in quite a serious tonc 
about those magazines she edits, here are 
details on what open market there is: The 
Shadow is looking now for slightly more 
adult detective stories—any kind with a be- 
lievable hero. These run from 1,000 to 
10,000 words. The lead novel is on con- 
tract. No fact material used here. Payment 
1 cent and up, on acceptance. Address: 
122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Doc Savage, the other monthly edited by 
Babette Rosmond, is open for any good ad- 
venture stories in those same lengths, 1,000 
to 10,000 words. Intrigue, excitement, off- 
trail detective stories occasionally — any- 
thing coming under the heading of men’s 
adventure. They must be well plotted, with 
believable characters. And the slant ought 
to be somewhat more adult. No factual 
material. Payment is 1 cent and up, on 
acceptance. Same address. 

The emphasis is on young love problems 
in material going into Personal Romances, 
of the Ideal Women’s Group, at 295 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y. 17. The policy, as set 
by the editor, Mrs. May Kelley, changes al- 
most not at all nowadays. About half the 
book is devoted to first person stories about 
pre-marital problems, the other half of 
those of married couples. This editor likes 
the seasonal sort of background or problem. 
Keep this in mind when casting about for 
your ideas. Also, remember that she reads 
about six months in advance of publication 
dates. 

One change in story lengths has been 
made; the novel for Personal Romances 
should now be 12,500 words. On this, the 
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editor likes to consider outlines first. Nat- 
urally, the established writers have more 
chance, since they have the greater requisite 
technique. Other lengths have not changed. 
Preferred are 2,500 words, 3,500 words, and 
5,000 to 6,500 words. Payment is based on 
a two and a half cent minimum; on ac- 
ceptance. 

Al Norton of Popular Publications tells 
me that the sports field is a good one again. 
He will look at baseball and football stories 
any time—people are always interested in 
those. But right now he also would like 
stories about minor sports—tennis, basket- 
ball, hockey, tracks, etc. These are for 
Sports Novels. Lengths from short-shorts 
to 6,500 words; novelets 10,000 to 18,000 
words. Payment at a cent and up, on ac- 
ceptance, 

For New Detective, Editor Norton is in 
urgent need of stories, and can use novelets 
up to 20,000 words as well as shorter 
lengths. Same rate of payment. Address— 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Harry Widmer, also of Popular Publica- 
tions, has a special need at present for 
8,000-word novelets—both for 10-Story 
Western and for his Rangeland Romances. 
Also, he can use stories of 4,000 words in 
both these monthlies—a length he finds 
hard to get. Payment is a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


Graphic Books, Inc. is a new publishing 


house at 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. It 
will specialize in books about advertising 
and the graphic arts. Its first publication 
will be a book on the direct mail adver- 
tising business by the president, Henry Hoke, 
who is the author of several previously pub- 
lished books. 


OBERT M. McBride & Company, 

formerly located at 116 East 16th 
Street, has moved all offices up to a more 
central location at 200 East 37th Street, 
N. Y. 16. This includes the book publishing 
interests, and also the magazine, Travel. 
The packing cases had barely been opened 
up, the day I peaked into the new offices. 
It was no place to look for an editor. So I'll 
give you an up-to-date report later on. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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RITER’S DIGEST’S 1946 Short- 

W Short Contest is history now. All is 

over but the shouting of those whose 
stories were chosen from the more than 
three thousand submitted. And the surprise 
of those whose tales didn’t rate with the 
Contest judges. 

What was wrong? The main character 
was warm and sympathetic. I was born and 
raised in the section I described. It couldn’t 
have been the atmosphere at fault. How 
in the dickens were those stories judged 
anyway? 

Any writer who has had one of his efforts 
returned (and where is one who hasn’t) has 
wondered what was wrong with the judges. 
Sometimes, not often, he gets an answer. 
Because WD is written for and by writers, 
we do analyze the stories, if not the judges. 

The chances are that your story wasn’t so 
hot. We didn’t get many top-notchers. 
That was to be expected. The writing pro- 
fession is “open shop” only because the de- 
mand for good yarns does far exceed the 
supply. 

As one of the Contest judges I read 
through boxes and boxes of manuscripts, 
typed, handwritten and printed. A few were 
patently impossible. Most of them had 
warm characters, snappy dialogue, authen- 
tic atmosphere or timeliness — but not all of 
these in the one story. But by what standards 
were these prize winners judged? A fair 
question. 

The surest method of holding attention is 
to enlist reader sympathy on the side of the 
main character. 

“People,” says Sumner Newton Blossom, 
editor of the American Magazine, (and 
some people think he never said anything 
else) “are mostly interested in people.” 
There may be a few akin to the belligerent 
old farmer who went to the polls only to 
“vote agin some son-of-a-gun,” but the ma- 
jority prefer a main character with whom 
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they can sympathize. They worry with and 
for him, suffer agonies when he is frustrated 
and are grateful to the author who allows 
him to achieve his goal at the solution. 

But how does one go about constructing 
such a character. You have to start by 
loving him. If an author isn’t sincerely fond 
of his own creation readers aren’t going to 
like him. Tongue-in-cheek won’t do. The 
writer who just plain doesn’t like people 
had better stick to his farming, accounting 
or ditch digging. He’ll find it more profit- 
able. 

In this excerpt from a prize winning 
story a newspaper photographer describes 
his city editor. 


Cardiff sends me to get pictures of 
some woman whose house has just 
burned down, with her kids in it. 
He says, “Get her staring at the 
smoking ruins. Wringing her hands.” 
Or, “Mrs. Blatz has just been killed 
with an axe by Mr. Blatz.” And Car- 
diff wants a shot of the axe being ex- 
amined by the little Blatzes. 


After such a build-up, will the reader fol- 
low the lensman on his current assignment? 
He will —his big heart jumping ahead to 
spill sympathy on the next victim. The 
hard-boiled editor and his blasé photog- 
rapher served another purpose here. With- 
out them the tale, a modern version of the 
Enoch Arden story, could easily have 
slopped over to sentimentality. The pair 
took care of that. 


To present a convincing character his 
creator must know him inside and out, his 
pet swear words, the color of his hair and 
eyes, where he was born, his environment, 
his education, his parents, what he thinks 
about women, the poll tax, the race problem, 
strikes. 

This sounds like a big assignment. It is, 
and don’t push all this background material 
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into the story. Show the significant details. 
A short-short is like a ship. A large part of 
it is submerged. The reader sees only the 
highlights, but if a story isn’t based on 
additional knowledge in the writer’s mind it 
won’t read with authenticity. Here’s a little 
gem of characterization by Richard English. 
(It was published in the Post) : 

He was a sandy, compact man, restless as 
his light blue eyes. He walked quickly, a 
little jerkily. Solid, he had his weight in his 
shoulders. They swaggered while one hand 
fondled the last crumpled bill in his faded 
suit. If he hadn’t been so close to flat, he 
would have never noticed the gaudy sign in 
the pool-hall window. He passed it, slowed ; 
and then, a hunch tugging him, he came 
back and looked again. 

It was a bush-league poster all right; a 
two-bit promoter hitting on all four. And 
with those anglers anything could happen. 
He hesitated, his eyes going cold with the 
chances involved. A little line at the corners 
of his mouth tightened, and he pushed open 
the door. 

At the cash register, a tall, calculating 
man with a thin nose and high-domed bald 
head glanced up. Dave put his last buck on 
the bar. 

“T’ll have a beer,” he said. “With the top 
off.” “One with the top off,” the thin man 
said. He went to the tap, wrapped up a 
beer and picked up the bill. ‘Anything 
else, mister?” 

Dave nodded. “I could use a steer,” he 
said. “I caught that fight poster in your 
window. You wouldn’t happen to be the 
promoter, would you?” 


This author gets inside his characters. 
He shows them in action, talking. Un- 
doubtedly he knows a lot more than he is 
telling about them. What he gives is enough 
because he chooses the significant details. 

Many an otherwise sound story failed to 
win a prize because writer couldn’t do dia- 
logue. Contrast this with the preceding 
example. 

“Ronald would never have been a 

party to such a rascally subterfuge.” 

Tears welled in Mary Jane’s blue eyes 

and slid down her creamy cheeks. “I 

have absolute faith in his integrity.” 

Such dialogue did find publishers in the 
early Victorian era. Small wonder that 
those authors often starved in garrets. If 
this lady had done a good job of getting 
inside Mary Jane, she would have made her 
talk like an upset woman. 

A person can emit around a hundred and 
fifty words a minute. Most of this, if taken 
down in short hand and transcribed, is 
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pure nonsense. Gestures, expressions and 
actions carry the burden of most conver- 
sations; probably excepting Rebecca West 
and her husband. In literary conversation, 
the author culls a drop of juice from what 
in real life might have taken ten times as 
long to extract. 


The Plot, O the Plot 


How many plots that both solved a 
problem and had a point do you think the 
judges found for every hundred scripts 
read? One, two, three — whoa, you’re high 
already. The legend still persists that if a 
man wants something, and gets it, and 
drops dead out of sheer joy, it’s a story 
editors will buy. Nay; it never was. Gene- 
vieve Chapin of Liberal, Kansas, hits once 
again what probably will be the lay of the 
last minstrel. She put it this way: 


Prot OvuTLiNE oF “Souprer’s Joy” 
Pa enters the Grady’s Ridge fiddling 
contest, hoping to achieve his lifelong 
ambition to win first prize. His wife 
reminds him of the many defeats, but 
his daughter, Martha, gives him her 
lucky penny and begs him to play 
“Soldier’s Joy.” The contestants are 
narrowed down to two. Pa plays “Sol- 
dier’s Joy” and as the first-prize ribbon 
is pinned on his chest, drops dead. 


This ending is tragic and not connected 
with those other events leading up to the 
clmax. Pa works toward a goal, the prize. 
He wins it. The incidents of the plot do 
lead up to this. But to let a man, who seems 
to be in good enough health, drop dead at 
this moment is stretching coincidence. God 
gets away with it all the time; a free lancer 
can’t. Why drag tragedy in by the nape of 
the neck when the happy ending has been 
achieved? 

If the death paragraph, which the author 
evidently considers a “twist,” is lopped off 
the plot lacks conflict. How about letting 
Pa encounter difficulties in winning the 
prize that he had no reason to suspect. The 
more trouble Pa has in getting the prize 
the stronger the conflict and the greater 
the reader’s satisfaction when it is solved. 


No editor we know has yet bought the 
blind man story. But people still write it. 
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Here’s Ernest S. Burks’ version, from San 
Diego: 

Prot OUTLINE oF “BLIND Man’s BLUFF” 
Blind insurance man meets girl in park. 
She pets his seeing eye dog. Her melo- 
dious voice causes him to decide she is 
“the one.” She comes to his office to 
buy policy, confesses her love of music. 
They attend operas together. Boy pro- 
poses. She refuses telling him that she 
wants a rich husband. As he leaves 
she weeps. She loves him, but does not 
want to burden him because she, too, 
is blind.” 

Improbable. An applicant for a policy 
would have to mention such a defect as 
blindness. The boy would know of her 
handicap. And why should she send him 
away when their mutual handicap should 
bring them closer and provide the happy 
ending the reader wants? 

If the man were in another profession, 
perhaps a piano tuner, since the girl loves 
music, the tale would gain credibility. If 
he meets her this way, the park scene 
could be eliminated. It has no direct bear- 
ing on the plot. And by all means let the 
poor devil have his girl. These two cou- 
rageous fighters deserve a little happiness 
and the reader wants to see them get it. 

When an author titles a story “A Trick 
of Fate,” the editor mutters politely: “Sink 
or swim, I'll read this story.” 


PLort OuTLINE OF “A TRICK OF FATE” 

A young American studying in Vienna 

falls in love with his landlady’s wistful, 

blonde daughter. During his six month 
sojourn in the city Jack and Louise 
promise to marry. His father orders 
him to come home to take up the 
family business. They agree to wait 
for each other. Years pass. Memories 

dim. Middle-aged, he finally decides 

to return to claim his sweetheart. 

Finds her fat, unattractive, married. 

(Odd, isn’t it?) 

The lapse of time, at least twenty years, 
is as hard on reader interest as it is onJack’s 
and Louise’s romance. No wonder the read- 
er can never get the feeling of being in on 
any scene. 

This theme, the effect of time on youth- 
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ful love, can be handled satirically or senti- 
mentally. If she were to start with Jack on 
the verge of meeting his lost sweetheart, she 
could preserve the unity of time. The past 
could be handled by brief flash backs. To 
do justice to this story, chronologically as it 
is presented here, a longer story would seem 
to be indicated. 

The wonderful thing about being a critic 
or a judge is that you can always spot fool- 
ish melodrama in the other fellow’s work. 
It’s only in our own work that we lose per- 
fect pitch. Powell Sitzer of Chicago would 
raise her eyebrows if a friend showed this 
to her: 


Pitot OuTLine oF “Cominco Up” 

Dave, a 27 year old boxer, receives his 
draft notice and winds up affairs. 
After a lapse of several weeks, during 
which he teaches five year old Dave 
Junior to box, learns fathers over 26 
are deferred. Gets defense job, dislikes 
it, quits, arranges for another boxing 
match. Mother and son attend. Dave 
is downed. His son’s shouted encour- 
agement helps him to rise at the count 
of seven and win the match. Tells 
cheering fans that tomorrow he will 
enlist in the Navy. 

The draft was good for many stories, 
but “Alas poor Yorick” its day is past. A 
Navy enlistment is no longer reason for 
wild cheering. Four million men will chant 
“Goodbye sucker,” if we are to believe the 
cartoons of ex-Yank artists. 


If Dave were a returned veteran trying 
to make a comeback, the story would be 
more timely. He should have a definite goal, 
toward which he works from the first para- 
graph on. Make it clear that he is fighting 
to regain both his self-confidence as well as 
the match. Start with action, at the fight. 
The past can be handled through flashbacks 
to avoid the deadly lapse of time in the origi- 
nal plot. The boy calls encouragement. 
Dave gets up to lose the match but solves 
his own problem by some piece of action 


with the boy. 


Look, It’s This Way 


HE most damning fault of all and the 
one that put most contest entries out 
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of the running was editorializing. 

Kathy was that rare creature, a beauti- 

ful and good girl. Her sweet ways en- 

deared her to young and old. Hand- 
some Don Carstairs had loved her since 
she was a sunny haired toddler. 

Maybe Kathy is beautiful and good, but 
let the reader draw his own conclusions. 
Kathy in action, with bits of physical de- 
scription, allow the reader to decide as to 
Kathy’s moral worth and beauty. 

Here another writer does the same thing. 


Cactus was a weak, bitter character, 
frustrated by a background of various 
prison terms, which included many 
hated encounters with sentimental re- 
ligionists who tried to “save” him. 

If Cactus is a “weak, bitter character,” 
he should be shown as such. When this is 
done, the declaratory statement is redun- 
dant. Either way it’s editorializing. This 
author let his opinions ruin a story while 
if his characters had the same opinions it 
would increase the story’s reader interest. 

The twin of editorializing is synopsizing. 
There the writer sketches the plot, instead 
of letting the reader “see” the high points. 
Here is how one contestant treated a dra- 
matic scene. 

One day I followed her through 

Seattle’s business section to the law 

offices of Underhill & de Silver. Out- 

side his office I heard them making 
love to one another, as I had always 
suspected. Lamont promised Kith he’d 
secure a divorce for her, take her to 

England and marry her, after carrying 

out a plot between them to defraud 

me of $80,000! 

The listener is Kith’s husband. Stark 
drama. A high spot in the tale. In synopsis 
it is as dry as a court report. People read 
so that they can experience vicarious thrills. 
They want to hear what Kith and her lover 
do and say, to experience the husband’s 
rage. The writer should have let them in 
on this. 


Length restrictions make it impossible to 
set a scene for every bit of action in a short- 
short. But synopsizing the high spots will 
ruin any story. It is false economy that will 
cost the author plenty. You have, if you 
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played smart, presented characters in whom 
the reader can take an interest. Let him see 
what happens to them. 


The best character in the world isn’t 
worth a tinker’s dam unless in the story he’s 
doing something. Present the hero working 
toward a goal that is important to him. He 
makes some progress toward this, encoun- 
ters obstacles, setbacks, that’s your conflict, 
and arrives at his goal or something better. 
He can fail too, but editors are prejudiced 
in favor of happy endings and most writers 
try to humor them. Characterization is most 
effective when combined with action. Let’s 
illustrate this with an oldie. The villain 
has tied poor Nellie to the railroad tracks. 
A train is approaching. He laughs sardonic- 
ally. The reader is pretty certain the hero 
will come galloping up in time to release 
her. Just as expected, he does. 


If the author has made his lassie a sailor 
girl it is possible that she may be able to 
untie herself. A twist. As Aron M. Mathieu 
stresses in July, 1945 WD, this is necessary. 
His Little Eva went to heaven in a heli- 
copter. 

But, in manufacturing this twist, avoid 
tricks of fate. The reader knows the girl 
was a Wave. She would be likely to know 
something about knots. O.K. for that. But 
if a stranger to the story suddenly appears 
to save her, or the deep-dyed villain de- 
velops a conscience at train time, or if the 
train leapfrogs over her, you are breaking 
faith with the reader who had no reason 
for suspecting that this would happen. 


NUMBER of writers had atmosphere 

trouble. On the whole the facts were 
correct, but from the matter of presentation 
the writer might have said to himself, 
“Characters presented, plot advancing on 
schedule, now for a spot of atmosphere.” 


The setting sun flamed red, gold and 
purple over the Sierras, casting slanting 
rays on the mesa though the valley 
floor was already in darkness. A wind 
sprang up, carrying the perfume of 
sage and chill from the snow-capped 
mountains. From the corral bronchos 
whickered for their evening feeding. 


You said it! Nothing happens. This 
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paragraph doesn’t advance the plot one iota 
and tells nothing about the characters. In 
the short-short you have to pack a lot into 
every paragraph. Here is atmosphere that 
gets inside the heroine and has some action. 
Her steps echoed vaguely on the walk 
and rain came slanting down. The 
pop -corn-and-candy music of the 
merry - go-round blared through the 
brightly lighted amusement park. 
People were all laughing. She watched 
the faces of the couples, the foursomes, 
the solitary strollers like herself. She 
wondered how they could be so happy. 


"THERE IS something to be said in favor 

of the worn cliches. If they hadn’t 
been good in the first place they wouldn’t 
have become so familiar. It is often possible 
to give them a satirical twist that will fresh- 
en them. But the writer who tells in all 
seriousness about a “lovely lassie” who is 
“fair as the moon” and has “pearly teeth,” 
who “trysts” under the “blanket of dark- 
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ness” is borrowing, not creating. Say it in 
a new way, though this will cost you tears, 
sweat and typewriter ribbon. Editor’s checks 
go to those writers who are creating cliches 
for twentieth century writers, not using 
those of the nineteenth. 

Were the prize winners perfect? Good 
Heavens, no! Editors would like perfection, 
but, as realists, they don’t expect to find it. 
We do believe that the stories we chose were 
among the very best ones submitted. And 
we did discover some unknown writers who 
are doing nice work. In this hungry market 
they won’t be unknowns for long. 

Every editor and critic has had reason 
to damn his judgment, or lack of it. The 
Contest judges read those stacks of manu- 
scripts carefully and we chose those we be- 
lieved were the best. It is possible that a 
story which didn’t win a prize will yet sell 
to the slicks. If that happens the author will 
have a right to put in a kick. He un- 
doubtedly will. And we’ll eat crow to the 
last pin feather. 


Writing the Religious “Slick” 


By FLORENCE KERIGAN 


- OW much religion should there be 

H in a religious juvenile periodical?” 

Someone answered that question 

very aptly when he said, “A certain amount 
of bait is needed to catch a fish.” 

Working more or less on that theory, the 
“slick” branch of the religious juvenile field 
use stories and articles which deal with vary- 
ing facts, as “bait” to lure the reader into 
the occasional article or story on a religious 
theme. The reader who picks up one of the 
“pulps” knows that he will find a religious 
story with a more or less stereotyped ending 
of conversion, just as the reader of the secu- 
lar pulp knows that love will triumph in the 
end. But the reader of the religious “slick” 
is not always sure how the story he reads 
will end until it unfolds. 


The big denominational papers are attrac- 
tively printed and ilustrated, often in color, 
and the appeal is to the interests of the age 
group for which they are prepared. (The 
papers prepared by the Scripture Press, and 
by Open Bible Publications, which contain 
pulp-style material are also modern in their 
layouts, using color in illustrations.) They 
include the kind of material which young- 
sters can use in their day school work, edu- 
cational articles on nature, science, travel, 
history, and so on, as well as fiction stories 
and verse. The older age groups use religi- 
ous stories and articles and are eager to get 
more— but written in their language, re- 
strained in emotion, and within the bounds 
of good taste. They are definitely not mar- 
kets for rejects from the “pulp” markets ! 
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As I advised the would be writer for the 
“pulp” group, get samples of the periodicals 
put out by the houses listed at the end of 
this article, and study them carefully. You 
will find some of the stories are duplicated 
and carry a copyright line. Those are prob- 
ably “syndicate” stories, resold through the 
system of cooperative buying. The first 
thing that will strike your eye will be the 
quality of the illustrations, some of them in 
color, and the attractive way the pages are 
laid out. As you start to read them you will 
find that the stories read smoothly, and are 
often beautifully written, as if the writers 
were interested im doing a good job of 
writing. You will notice the style is experi- 
enced and workmanlike, the emotional crises 
restrained, the conversation natural, the 
action plausible. In short, the story is good, 
aside from its subject matter. A religious 
story which is well done will be bought 
eagerly, but one which is poorly done will 
be turned down by this market — make no 
mistake in that! A secular type of story, 
with an uplifting, idealistic tone, which is 
well written would be bought in preference 
to the mawkish, oversentimental religious 
one. 

In the papers for the younger age groups, 
the language conforms to that used by the 
children themselves and by approved vocab- 
ulary lists in schools. The editors are guided 
by standards of secular education and also 
by modern religious education in the choice 
of material to present to the primary and 
junior children. For example here is the 
beginning of an article from Junior Catholic 
Messengers: 

“Have you ever wished to jump over 

the top of the Washington Monument? 

Do you think it could be done? No? 

Yet, many years ago, just before the 

Monument was finished many Ameri- 

can boys and girls did that very thing. 

This is how they did it.” 


Primary publications sometimes use fairy 
stories if the lesson they teach is a present 
day need, such as kindness, friendliness, gen- 
erosity, and so on. They prefer stories of 
real children, though. 

The teen age groups follow the trend of 
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the secular teen-age magazines in subject 
matter and style of writing — with a few 


obvious taboos which are easily avoided, ~ 


namely: movies, dancing, near profanity in 
slang to mention a few. This whole age 
group includes stories of Sunday-school class 
settings, missions, fictionized Bible stories. 
The general style for some of the Catholic 
story papers is of the same high quality, 
but be careful about the use of words that 
would be Protestant in connotation if you 
write for this group — and vice a versa of 
course. 

Take, for example, the simple action of a 
girl going into church to pray. It might be 
told in either way: 


“As she went up the steps of the church 
she passed Father Dennis coming 
down. ‘Good afternoon, Father,’ she 
murmured, . . . The interior of the 
church was cool and dim and holy, 
faintly fragrant with incense. She 
slipped to her knees, and her lips 
moved silently as the beads her soldier 
brother had brought for her from Rome 
ran through her fingers.” 

The same for a Protestant one: 
“As she went up the steps of the church 
she passed the Reverend James Dennis 
coming down. ‘Good afternoon, Mr. 
Dennis,’ she murmured. . . . The in- 
terior of the church was cool and dim 
and holy. She slipped to her knees and 
her lips moved silently in the words of 
the prayer which went up from her 
heart.” 

Note how the change and omission of cer- 

tain words gives the atmosphere. 


N SOME cases the papers for this age 
group art divided according to the sexes. 
Stories and articles in the girls’ papers deal 
with girls’ activities and interests — sports, 
personality helps, biographies of women, 
stories in which boys are a secondary char- 
acter, etiquette, handling the first date, 
career stories. The boys want adventure, 
usually no girl characters in their stories, 
sport fiction and articles, hobbies which are 
he-man, religious stories and articles which 
are virile and stress the heroism of Christian 
living both now and in the past, here and on 
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the mission fields. 

Here again they differ from the secular 
juvenile of the same age group only in the 
avoidance of certain taboos of subject mat- 
ter, mentioned below, and a slightly less 
realistic dealing with the tougher aspects 
of adventure for the boys and a little less 


« sophistication for the girls. They differ from 


the secular pulp — the western, adventure, 
and love magazines whose appeal is to teen- 
age youngsters — in the absence of crime, 


gunplay, cruelty, or too realistic, sexy, or 
ardent love scenes. 

This, for instance, from Modern Ro- 
mances: 


“Brown-eyed, red-haired, he gave me a 

mock-wolf eye. 

‘What are you doing tonight?’ 

‘Riding this bus.’ 

“‘Fine. I was just going to ask you to 

go for a ride with me.’ He gave me a 

cigarette and by the glow of our smokes 

I studied him. Not unlike Johnny, ex- 

cept for his coloring. 

“He tried to get me to lean my head 

back on his arm. I smiled at him. 

‘Why don’t you wait a couple of years, 

till I’m eighteen?’ ” 

The reasons why that bit of action would 
not fit a religious juvenile are so obvious 
that I’ll let you find them. If you can’t— 
then perhaps the confession magazine is 
your field rather than the religious juvenile! 


Most people, even writers, who are not 
familiar with the religious story paper set- 
up are surprised to hear the papers prepared 
for the young adults referred to as “juven- 
iles” and included in lists of “juvenile” mar- 
kets. They are juvenile in the sense in which 
one refers to a “juvenile lead” in a drama. 
They aren’t childish, nor prepared for chil- 
dren, but their outlook is unsophisticated 
and idealistic. Even stories of marriage 
problems, parenthood, romance, business, 
are handled with an uplift slant, the ideal 
solution presented rather than the realistic 
or defeatist or unfinished “slice of life” tech- 
nique. This is no place for stark realism, 
cynicism, sex, crime, super-sophistication, 
or stories based on controversial subjects. 
In the main, controversial subjects are 
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avoided, but at times they may be discussed 
in a pro and con manner allowing the 
reader to make his own choice from the 
evidence presented. Many of the story 
papers of the teen-agé and young adult 
group have departments for the discussion 
of these problems. 

Racial tolerance, understanding of each 
other (including marital and family prob- 
lems discreetly handled) world brotherhood, 
the social gospel, are good themes for these 
papers. If you can write a story of conver- 
sion convincingly, with restraint, and in 
everyday language, you may be sure of a 
sale in this field. But don’t try the pulp type 
of conversion story loaded down with scrip- 
tural references, tears, and deathbed re- 
pentances. Remember in writing for these 
papers that they are read by the boy and 
girl who live next door, by the young mar- 
ried couple who live down the block, who 
read Saturday Evening Post and Cosmopoli- 
tan, whose school work included the analy- 
sis of some good classic literature, and who 
are more likely to be reading “The Egg and 
I” than “Sally Whozis at High School.” 
They are discriminating and quick to con- 
demn as corny any story which contains 
language they themselves do not use. 

In the January issue of Classmate, I have 
a story of conversion. It is the story of a 
young man who became a Christian over- 
seas and comes home to his skeptical wife 
and their two year old son. The problem 
is, will the child be brought up in the 
church or out of it? In solving it, I based 
the action on two premises: that children 
are naturally attracted by Bible stories and 
are more spiritual than many adults; and 
that a mother will become alarmed when 
she sees her baby slipping away from her. 
So I had the family, during the housing 
shortage, forced to live with another fam- 
ily in which daily devotions, grace at meals, 
and Bible stories for the children, were 
taken as a matter of course. The skeptic 
was too courteous to do anything but sit 
back silently, but she decided it would not 
be that way in their home when they could 
get one. However, when they did find a 
home of their own, 


“John had him kneel by his side and 
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repeated a simple prayer, and then 
Butch scampered off to bed. 
“Margot felt strangely outside some- 


There was no spoken grace at meals, 

but, John bowed his head, and so did 

Butch. There were no devotions but 

John went to his room and she dis- 

covered that he read his Bible there. 

Instead of Margot saying whether her 

home should or should not be religious, 

John was deciding it—John and Butch 

—and she was out in the cold.” 

So on Butch’s second birthday she bought 
him a picture like one his little friend had 
had, of Jesus carrying a lamb which was 
wooly to touch. And she bought him a book 
of Bible stories which she read to him each 
afternoon, and one day John came home 
and caught her at it. Later that evening: 

*“*T miss devotions,’ she said awkward- 

ly, hoping he would understand. 

“John smiled down at her. ‘Real re- 

ligion is a contagious thing,’ he said. 

‘I miss them too. Of course,,we don’t 

have a piano for our hymn, but I’m 

swell on the harmonica.’ 

“She looked up at him and smiled 

through tears in perfect understading. 

She pressed his arm tightly. ‘You’re 

swell — period,’ she whispered.” 

This story is religious in theme, it ends 
with the conversion of one of the main char- 
acters, it has emotion, but it is not a pulp. 
In the light of the previous article on pulp 
writing, how would you use this plot and 
rewrite the quoted paragraphs to make 
them acceptable for the market? Why 
would you need to rewrite the last para- 
graph especially? 


N THE secular field many writers come 

up into the slicks from the pulps. Some 
pulp writers are slick writers in the dis- 
guise of nom de plumes. I doubt whether 
that can be done in the religious field. Per- 
haps I am wrong, but I am inclined to think 
the religious “pulp” writer is there to stay 
because he won’t want to write the language 
of the religious “slicks” even, and has con- 
scientious scruples about writing for the 
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secular press. There is nowhere for him 
to go. 

But the writers of the religious slicks can 
and do go on into the secular magazines 
in both pulp and slick markets. Some out- 
standing names were once featured in 
religious papers: Margaret Bangster, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, Daphne Alloway McVicker, 
Lenora Mattingly Weber, to mention just a 
few. Books which are on the best seller 
lists of juveniles were written by authors 
who sell to this group, and many were used 
as serials before publication by secular 
houses. Books such as The Robe, and the 
others by Lloyd Douglas and The Brother 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, and The Hidden 
Years, by Oxenham, are good examples 
of the “slick” type of religious writing. The 
books of Paul Hutchens, Grace Livingston 
Hill, Ken Anderson, and others of that type, 
are good “pulp” books. Not only is the 
choice of words and style different, but the 
whole treatment is different and deals with 
differing themes. 

In many cases the writer for the religious 
“slick” has written his story with a national 
magazine in mind. We grow by reaching 
toward something beyond our present grasp. 
The religious writer does that by reaching 
for the secular magazine where the editors 
are more exacting, the readers more dis- 
criminating, the competition more keen, 
and the standards for plot construction and 
literary style are higher than in even the 
best of the religious slicks. If the writer 
fails to sell his story to the bigger markets 
he may find he can trim it down to the 
length required by the religious “slick” 
having of course deleted any objectional 
matter first, and sell it there. The period- 
ical which gets it is getting something richer 
than the average one aimed at it, and the 
writer is just’that much closer to writing 
something really good. 

Whether you will choose to write for the 
“pulps” or the “slicks” in the religious field, 
will depend upon what your aim as a writer 
is. Are you a writer, primarily, or are you 
an evangelist using words as a medium of 
getting your message across? If the former, 
then choose the “slick” group even if it 
takes a little longer to land. If the latter, 
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check up on your vocabulary and your 
Fundamentalist theology, tune in on some 
evangelistic programs on the radio, go to 
some revival meetings, and hit the “pulps.” 
While you won’t get money and fame from 
the “pulp” markets, you won’t get a great 
deal of either from the other group. But 
you'll get plenty of satisfaction of one kind 
or another, from whichever you choose. 


Slick Markets 

Standard Publications, Box 5, Sta. N., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Methodist Publications, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Presbyterian Publications, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baptist Publications, 161 -8th Avenue, 
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N., Nashville, Tenn. 

American Baptist Pubs., 1701 - 03 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lutheran Board, 1220 Schaaf Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 17, Ill. 

Christian Herald, 419-4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Unity Pubs., 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Cook Publications, Elgin, Illinois (in 
process of reorganizing, probably slick.) 


The Ten Deadly Sins 


By DAVID X. MANNERS 


I sit at an editorial desk in one of 

New York’s largest publishing 
houses. Often, it seems I sit there longer 
than that, particularly when the manu- 
scripts are bad. And they do get fragrantly 
bad at times. Yet, willy-nilly, after I read 
a story I write a report on it, including a 
comment which I hope may be helpful to 
the author in the future. 

I do that, partly out of the goodness of 
my heart, but mostly because my house 
needs stories urgently. And so, where I 
might be tempted to pass off my comment 
with a simple, “lousy,” “terrible,” or “this 
smells,” I restrain myself and try to point 
out exactly the shortcomings that keep the 
yarn from ringing the cashtill. 

A well-known psychiatrist once said that 
the only way we know what normal human 
behavior is, is by observing abnormal be- 
havior. By tagging the bad, he asserted, 
we automatically set up the standards of 
what is good. 

Why not follow a similar tack and derive 


\IVE days a week, seven hours a day, 


what a good story is by studying the ones 
that have gone off the trolley? With that 
approach in mind I checked over my rejec- 
tion slips. Analyzing them, I found that 
certain basic faults occur over and over in 
the stories that make editors doze, along 
about four in the afternoon. 

Let’s start right at the beginning of a 
story. The first thing usually wrong with 
a bad story is that: 


1. It Bes No Narrative Hook 


A narrative hook is called by many differ- 
ent names, but all it means is that there’s 
something interesting or intriguing at the 
beginning of the story to catch your inter- 
est and make you want to go on to page 
two. It’s important that the hook be in 
the first paragraph, or better yet, right in 
the first sentence. It’s a basic gimmick not 
only of fiction writing, but of all writing, 
yet it’s surprising how many authors—pro- 
fessional ones too—often forget it. 

There are a variety of ways in which 
interest may be won at the beginning of a 
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story. The most common way is by indicat- 
ing that someone is in a jam. I’ve done it 
in some of my own stories in just so many 
words: “Joe Blotz was in trouble.” That’s 
enough. For nothing intrigues the human 
race so much as to hear someone is about 
to get his ears cropped, and they'll be sure 
to go on to page two to get the gory details. 

Another way to hook interest at the 
start is by unusually striking writing or 
description. I remember a Dorothy B. 
Hughes’ novel that begins by comparing a 
certain character’s eyebrows to caterpillars 
writhing. That’s probably not anything 
near what she actually wrote, but it will 
give you an idea of what I mean. 

Another trick that you can use is just 
the reverse of the trouble one. In this case, 
you picture your character as sitting on top 
of the world. Everything is just perfect. 
Nothing could be better. In fact . things 
are so good it’s pretty clear to magazine 
readers that it won’t be long until trouble 
develops. 

Still another way to cadge interest is, 
strangely enough, by starting off with a 
simple statement. You might say, “Women 
are ornery creatures and cause nothing but 
grief.” 

Make the statement, and then lead on 
into your story. Any statement will do. 
They have to be true. 

There are plenty other methods. Study 
stories you like, and you'll see how they 
do it. And you’ve got to do it. You can 
be subtle about it, if you wish, and in 
slicks you will be, but it’s got to be there. 

All right, that takes care of the narrative 
hook. 

2. It’s Confused 


You start reading this story and you can’t 
figure out what in the devil it’s all about. 
The author himself probably didn’t know 
what he wanted to say. Or maybe he 
achieves confusion by throwing a dozen 
characters at you in the first page. These 
characters will invariably each have a first 
and last name, and be called by one, part 
of the time, and the other, the rest of the 
time. 

Another trick is to have all your char- 
acters have similar sounding names. Jack 
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Jordan, James Yordan, Zack Jackson, and 
Mack Jason should be enough to give any 
reader the willies. I got these out of an 
actual story that came in my editorial pile. 

Still another good source of confusion is 
to keep back facts from the reader. Con- 
ceal things. Don’t tell him what the hero’s 
background is, or what he’s up to. Some 
writers think they are being literary and 
pretty hot stuff by being devious. They'll 
probably cool off while chewing on a re- 
jection slip. 

The third great sin is: 


3. It’s Trite 


I once had an art teacher who would 
upbraid me for painting a model’s blouse 
red when it was red. 

“What's the idea painting that girl’s 
blouse red?” he’d say. “Everybody knows 
it’s red. Get the other colors in there—the 
purples, the whites, the blues.” 

Stale writing has no punch because it 
repeats to the reader what he already 
knows, adds nothing. The writer doesn’t 
think when he writes tritely, and the reader 
doesn’t have to think when he reads it. 
Use words that aren’t threadbare and the 
reader will have to think what they ac- 
tually mean and he’ll get a picture in his 
mind. And it will sound convincing. If 
you go to the trouble of saying that the 
heroine’s eyes are cold as old pewter, the 
reader may believe you. If you say her 
eyes are cold as ice, he probably won't. 
He’ll think you’re just repeating what you 
read someplace else. 

Go through your stories after you write 
them and pick out hackneyed words, 
phrases and dialogue, and replace them 
with your own stuff. 

Some would-be Steinbecks, heeding the 
advice to be fresh, go in for outlandish, 
obscure, strained writing. Read the market 
you aim to write for. You'll probably con- 
clude that their stories have a lot of trite 
stuff in them. Okay, you’ll wind up with 
plenty trite stuff in yours, too, even after 
you try. Read better stuff than you're 
writing. It may have a salutary effect on 
your typewriter’s elimination. 

I’m not going to say much about plot 
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except that, peanuts to pretzels, you won’t 
sell a trite plot unless it has at least some- 
thing fresh about it, a fresh character, a 
fresh background, or a fresh angle. Good 
writing and handling can save a trite plot 
—but don’t presuppose your writing and 
handling is in that favored class. Play 
safe-—be fresh, and get slapped with a 
check. 

That brings us to our bad story’s fourth 
failing: 


4. It Has Weak Characters 


They’re usually positively gutless. What 
you're writing about is supposed to be real 
life. So why not get your characters from 
life? Many writers merely repeat the char- 
acters they read in other author’s stories, 
and come up with dummies. Characters 
must act at least a little bit like the way 
human beings do. 


Characterization is -partly description, 
but it’s mostly what goes on inside a person 
and makes him tick. These inner work- 
ings come under the label of motivation. 
A character’s motives should seem like the 
genuine purposes of flesh-and-blood people 
of the kind we meet in every day life. 

I remember, in a J. P. Marquand book, 
characters described in brief phrases like 
“she was a pale blonde in a yellow sweater.” 
Accuracy, not verbosity, is the important 
thing. 

Characters will seem superficial if you 
don’t give the reader some idea of their 
background and what they’ve been doing 
all the years of their lives up to the time 
they appear in the story. It may not be 
necessary to go into this detail except for 
lead characters and even then it may often 
be taken care of in a sentence or two, but 
it’s important. The point is you should 
know your character thoroughly, and if you 
do, the reader will feel that he does, too. 

The reader likes to identify himself with 
your hero or heroine. He expects them to 
be everything he would like to be himself. 
Your hero must never be narrow, selfish, 
bigoted, cruel, inconsiderate, crooked, de- 
ceitful, or any of the other things that flesh 
is heir to. He must not be goody-goody. 
Give him a few foibles and shortcomings. 
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Make him seem like a guy you’d like to 
come home to—and maybe your reader will 
decide to know him too. 


5. It’s Badly Paced 

Many stories start off with a great in- 
fusion of bang-bang right in the first para- 
graph, and the action continuing fast and 
furious thereafter. That’s bad. We haven’t 
had a chance to get acquainted with our 
characters yet and decide if we like them or 
not, and so the action is meaningless. We 
don’t know who to root for. 

In different magazines you'll find a de- 
gree of difference in the pacing. - But in all 
of them you'll find they give you a chance 
to get your bearings before the bang-bang 
commences. 

One common form of bad pacing is 
when a story is static. This means that 
nothing happens. The story doesn’t move 
along, and the reader’s interest does—in 
other directions. Too long explanations, 
particularly at the beginning, make a story 
static. Good stories very often are begun 
close to the middle or ending, just before 
a dramatic point where the reader’s inter- 
est can be quickly and securely won. Then 
the explanation is trundled in—in small 
and painless doses. 

Often you can pare down that explana- 
tion. If it stops the flow of the story you 
better find ways of introducing it else- 
where where it won’t. Ask yourself: Is 
that explanation necessary? 


6. It’s Sloppily Done 
It takes more enthusiasm than an editor 
brings to his job to read a script with filled 
in “e’s,” “o’s,” “g’s,” single spacing, and no 
margins. 


7. It’s Repetitious 
It’s loosely written. The author uses a 
lot of words to say what he could have 
said in a few. What’s the point of reading 
over again what you already know? 
Someone once said that authors should 
write their stories as if they, and not the 
publishers, had to pay for printed word 
they wrote. That’s good advice. 


8. It Has No “Business” 
Story business merely is all the little 
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tricks and technical data or unusual angles 
that give your story a sense of reality and 
of having something to say. It includes 
background and factual material that you 
can either get out of books or gain through 
first-hand experience. Flavor your story 
with spot knowledge of the locale. 


Would you like to know how an editor 
does it?—that is how an editor gets “busi- 
ness” into a story that doesn’t have it. A 
friend of mine, Ralph McGinnis, edits 
Farm Quarterly, the new, colorful farm 
magazine. He received a good technical 
article on how to raise pumpkins. It was 
right as rain, but it read like everything else 
the Department of Agriculture puts into its 
booklets. There wasn’t anything in the 
vernacular. It read as though no one who 
ever raised pumpkins had anything to do 
with the article; even though its facts were 
accurate. In a good farm article you should 
be able to smell earth and sweat and ani- 
mals and this one smelled of an office desk. 
So Mr. McGinnis pulled twenty proofs of 
the article and set it off to 20 men who 
made it a business of raising pumpkins. 
(He got the names by asking a seed house.) 
He asked each one a provocative little 
question in order to flush some sort of re- 
ply. Fourteen men answered and from 
their letters he picked up forty sentences 
which, when professionally sprinkled into 
the article, gave it the flavor of its subject 
matter. He gave what we editors call “the 
business.” Into fiction and articles you 
want the authentic flavor of the subject 
matter; and its even better when you’re 
reporting it as though you are seeing it for 
the first time, as one sees the green coun- 
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tryside when coming out of a long, hundred 
mile tunnel. 


9. It Has No Twists 

“Twists” means when the opposite hap- 
pens to what the reader expects. Every 
page or so may not be too often to have a 
minor twist. Nothing will jog flagging in- 
terest like a good twist or surprise. 

Have a character show up who is sup- 
posed to be dead. That’s a twist. Have a 
gem turn out to be a fake. That’s a twist. 
If you want an easy way of getting a twist, 
just have your hero do the opposite of what 
you expect. If he wakes up and hears a 
woman screaming outside his door, you’d 
expect him to go out and see what’s the 
matter. Have him turn over and go back 
to sleep and you'll have your twist. Of 
course, you’ll have to explain why he goes 
in for this unorthodox action. 

Finally : 


10. It Has No Snapper 
George M. Cohan said you should always 
leave them laughing. In stories you always 
want to leave your reader with a warm 
glow, satisfied that the story is complete 
and that everything is taken care of. 
To write finis to your story you'll need 
a punch line. Study published, good stories 
and you'll know what this punch line is. 
In short-shorts it’s often a surprise ending 
or unexpected final twist. Sometimes it’s 
just a clever little bit, or snappy dialogue. 
But it’s got to be there. 
That winds up the many reasons why a 
story that goes to market may return. 
If your work comes to Standand (Leo’s 
den) I hope we send you a fast check. 
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An Idea A Day 


By FRANK A. DICKSON 


Springboards to ideas for non-fiction articles you can sell 


FOR OCTOBER 


1. OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF 
THIS MONTH IN THE HISTORY OF 
YOUR CITY, COUNTY, AND STATE. 
Let elderly citizens recall these occasions, 
if possible, or see the county or state his- 
torian. 

2. AN INTERVIEW WITH A CIR- 
CUS MANAGER. Slant: The mobility of 
the circus, after which Hitler reportedly 
patterned his movements in blitz warfare. 
Various departments in a circus; keeping 
the performers in tiptop shape ; latest acts ; 
superstitions under the Big Top. This is 
appropriate material for a boy’s magazine. 

83. THE LATEST WORD IN TOYS. 
How to select toys for various ages of chil- 
dren, as explained by toy department heads 
in local stores. What these heads expect for 
Christmas merchandise. Local makers of 
toys. 

4, LOCAL COPS WHO RANK AS 
FAVORITES WITH CHILDREN. How 
about fat policemen who go over great 
with kids? Officers’ acts of kindness to- 
ward boys and girls. 

5. LONGEST TRIALS IN THE AN- 
NALS OF THE COURT IN YOUR 
COUNTY, AS RECALLED BY VET- 
ERAN JUDGES OR LAWYERS. The 
most colorful of these trials; judges presid- 
ing; the legal array; the verdicts. 

6. THE UNUSUAL SINGING CA- 
REER OF JENNY LIND, SWEDISH 
STAR. You have an anniversary angle, 
for she was born on this day in 1820. Her 
tour of the United States under contract 
with Phineas T. Barnum, in 1850-52. Other 
celebrities starred by Barnum. One market 
could be a musical magazine, couldn’t it? 

%. NICKNAMES OF PLAYERS ON 
THE FOOTBALL TEAM OF THE LO- 
CAL HIGH SCHOOL OR A LOCAL 
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OR NEARBY COLLEGE. How they were 
derived. Incidents connected with the nick- 
names. And what are the nicknames of 
grid coaches in the State? 


8. A VISIT TO A PIN FACTORY. 
The machinery and daily output; the de- 
mand for pins at present. A woman’s 
magazine offers a good market for this 
feature. 

9. THE LATEST ADVANCES IN 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, AS 
RELATED BY THE MANAGER OF 
THE LOCAL TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY. Today marks the seventieth anni- 
versary of the first two-way outside tele- 
phone conversation made in the United 
States. Improvements in the telephone by 
Thomas A. Edison. 


10. THE HOME LIFE OF THE 
WIFE OF YOUR COUNTY’S SHERIFF. 
Slant: How the sheriff, feared by law- 
breakers, succumbs to his wife’s domestic 
accomplishments, as in cooking. Does the 
wife like the excitement found in her hus- 
band’s work? Her likes and dislikes. 

11. A CHILD PRODIGY IN PAINT- 
ING. Art training; subjects painted by 
the child. The prodigy’s ambitions. This 
will ring the bell with a juvenile magazine. 

12. THE FINANCIAL UPS AND 
DOWNS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS, WHO DISCOVERED THE NEW 
WORLD ON THIS DAY IN 1492, AND 
OF OTHER EARLY EXPLORERS. Mo- 
netary profits from their exploration. Fi- 
nancial status at death. 

18. YOUR CITY HALF A CEN- 
TURY FROM NOW, AS ENVISIONED 
BY THE MAYOR AND THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 
Slant: The possible role of atomic power 
in daily life around the year 2,000, espe- 
cially in industry and transportation. Pre- 
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BEGINNING 
WRITERS! 


GREETING CARDS are easy 
to write... IF you know how! 


I am offering a six-weeks’ course in 
GREETING CARD TECHNIQUE. 
Your work will be carefully analyzed, 
your errors constructively corrected, and 
your style professionalized. I employ no 
printed form lessons; all dealings are 
individual. 

The cost for this service is $12—the price 
of twenty-four salable lines! 

I BACK UP MY COURSE with a 
money-back guarantee in the event of 
your dissatisfaction. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS? 
I list them below: 

1. | am a former staff member of 
Hall Bros, Inc. 

2. | am former editor of The Para- 
mount Line, Inc. 

3. I have written and SOLD literally 
thousands of greeting card verses, 
for rates ranging from 50c to 
$1.00 per line. 

4. 1 am currently selling my own 
material on contract, assignment, 
and straight free-lance. 

If you are interested in ‘cashing checks for 


salable verses, write me NOW! You will re- 
ceive your first lesson by return mail. 


RAYMOND STARK 
GREETING CARD ANALYST 





Raymond Stark, 
P. O. Box 1072 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 


I am enclosing $12.00, for which I am en- 
titled to your six-weeks’ course in GREETING 
CARD TECHNIQUE. It is understood my 
money will be refunded after the first lesson 
if I am not satisfied. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


































dictions as to population and the city’s 
area. 

14, LONGEST RAILROAD TUN- 
NELS IN YOUR STATE AND THE 
NATION. Contact railroad companies. 
The construction and cast of the tunnels, 
Any accidents in the tunnels? Why not 
a magazine filler with this? 

15. INTRODUCTION OF THE 
GREGORIAN CALENDAR, ON OC- 
TOBER 15, 1582. How Gregory XIII, a 
Pope, reformed the calendar. Evolution of 
the calendar from ancient times; late 
efforts for calendar reform. A local calen- 
dar collector. 

16. IT’S COUNTY FAIR-TIME! 
Elderly men and women who have ex- 
hibits at the fair; the attention attracted 
by these exhibits. Slant: The county fair 
provides an abundance of pleasure and ex- 
citement for Old-Timers as well as the 
young folks. 

17. A PROMINENT BOXING 
COACH OF A COLLEGE IN YOUR 
state. His prizefighting career and high- 
lights of his coaching years. Ring stars of 
colleges within the state and their records. 

18. ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF 
THE SCHOOLS IN YOUR CITY. 
Schools named in honor of beloved teach- 
ers. Brief history of the institutions, along 
with up-to-date information; veteran 
principals, 

19. THE FATE OF MILITARY 
LEADERS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
AFTER LOSING WARS. Anniversary 
angle: Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
General George Washington on this day 
in 1781. Following the Revolutionary War, 
Cornwallis received an appointment as 
governor-general of India. 

20. A TYPICAL DAY OF THE 
PROBATE JUDGE OF YOUR COUN- 
TY. His duties; the issuance of marriage 
licenses and “tying the knot :” unusual situ- 
ations, 

21. POPULARITY OF MINSTREL 
SHOWS. Slant: How this type of enter- 
tainment is being revived by local talent, 
as service clubs or schools. Origin of min- 
stre] shown. 

22. ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Leo SHULL 


, \HE new Broadway season is begin- 
ning earlier than usual this year. 
Customarily the initial production of 

the season opens Labor Day week with the 

season getting into its trot during October. 

But this time producers are rushing their 
openings for late August. 

The new affection for art and culture is 
due to those real estaters, the Shuberts, who 
operate most of the Broadway theatres. 
Everyone wants to get into a house early 
because they know there will be an even 
worse shortage this year. Last year all the 
Shubert houses were gone by November. 
Hundreds of producers couldn’t produce 
their shows because they couldn’t book a 
house. Many shows had to stay out of town 
on money-losing dates till they could move 
into a New York theatre. 

The abundance of luxury spending made 
many shows run much longer than expected 
and the occupied theatres became unavail- 
able for any new entrants. 

Incidentally, here is one of the contra- 
dictions of our present day theatre: a 
“boom” season may actually cause hard- 
ships to everyone except a few “boomees.” 
That’s what happened last year. Actors 
Equity reports that only 79 shows opened 
in New York last season as compared with 
95 the year before. 46 of the 79 were plays, 
the rest were musicals, revues, revivals. 
Only 17 plays ran more than 50 perform- 
ances. Eight more ran 25 performances 
and up. Now everyone knows that a play 
cannot make its expenses if it runs even 
100 performances. Yet only 10 plays last 
season ran beyond 100 performances. 








CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS !! 


With new magazines being published and 
book publishers about to return to former 
policies, NOW is the time to ACT. 

The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you 
need an established agent to handle your 
scripts promptly and efficiently. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get 
your share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors, 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 








NEWSPAPERMEN— FEATURE WRITERS 





Story Magazine Price 
Playgirl Poisoned Inside Detective $135.00 
Death Was a Slacker Official Detective 90.00 


Cleveland's Terror Front Pg. Detective 130.00 
The Shoe Fits Murder Official Detective 144,00 
The Scorpion Master Detective 490.00 


a. I have written and sold over 100 fact detec- 
tive yarns—averaging a story a week... 


b. To: True Detective, Master, Official, Inti- 
mate, Actual, Crime, Inside, Front Page, 
Confidential, National, Expose, Daring, etc. 


c. At: An average price of $115.00 per story. 
d. Now: I'll give you the low-down FREE in 
Facts About Fact Detective Writing. Write: 


WILL MURRAY 
5703 Broadway, Cleveland 4, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy Cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. Z-14 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt Accurate Dependable Service 
50c per 1000 Words 


Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 
IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 








If you're a writer 


an AGENT 


CAN HELP YOU! 


To find the best market for your 
work— 

To relieve you of placement 
worries— 


To give you the advice and criti- 
cism every writer needs— 


C. V. Parkinson 


Literary Agent 
BRIGHTWATERS L. I., 
NEW YORK 
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To sum up: 79 playwrights got a chance 
on Broadway. 17 playwrights received roy- 
alties beyond a month. 

Here are some more important figures: 
In New York there are 33 legit theatres, 
totaling some 40,000 seats. But there are 
750 movie houses totaling 900,000 seats, 
Also movie prices average 40c per seat (in- 
cluding children’s admission rates) while 
legit theatre prices average $2.75 per seat. 
With the family budget set for the former, 
it can now be seen why the theatre is shrink- 
ing. 

Obviously there is only one solution. 
Every shout for better theatre must be a 
demand for more theatres, for cheaper 
theatre. We can’t see any philanthropist 
solving this matter in the near future. It 
is obvious even to a producer that the 
only solution is a Federal Theatre operated 
like our school system. 

(Old readers will have to forgive the 
slight repetition of former articles; we al- 
ways like to start a new season by letting 
newcomers know what the score in this 
little game is.) 

* * x 


Before we take up market matters, we 
should list the prices which film companies 
paid for stage rights last season: 


$300,000. State of the Union (Paramount) 
Dream Girl (Paramount) 
$275,000. The Late George A pley (20thC.) 
$250,000. The Day Before Spring (MGM) 
$225,000. The Rich Full Life (MGM) 
$200,000. Are You With It (Sam Bischoff; 
Independent) 
$100,000. Up In Central Park (Universal) 
Portrait In Black (Jack Skirball; 
Independent) 
Beggars Are Coming To Town 
(Hal Wallis; Independent) 

There were another 15 plays which 
brought smaller prices. Two millions were 
paid for plays the past season whereas al- 
most four millions were paid the year 
before. 

One of the most surprising events was 
that the richest film company in the world, 
MGM, closed down its New York play and 
stage department, after 18 years, an- 
















nouncing that the New York stage was no 
longer a worthwhile market for their 
company. 

Now for 1946-47. 

We would say that 100 of the 1945 pro- 
ducers and would-be producers have given 
up the race. Another 200 have entered or 
will enter the race this season. 

Producer’s office space is at a premium 
this year. In many cases they are doubling 
up, two and three of them using the same 
quarters. 

To these newcomers we would like to 
present this opinion: If 95 million people 
now go to the movies every week (an esti- 
mated 6 million attend New York films 
weekly) at least half this number would 
certainly like to see stage shows every week 
if they were within their means. This is con- 
servative, for stage attractions are more de- 
sirable or they wouldn’t command higher 
prices. So if, say four million people want 
to go to see shows, that indicates that New 
York City could use another 300 theatres 
(the films have 750 houses, remember). 

Gentlemen, producers: Your profession 
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today is not only producing plays ; it is also 
producing theatres. 
* * * 

The following are newly arrived pro- 
ducers who have acquired press agents, 
office quarters and a yen to exhibit shows: 

SYLVIA FRIEDLANDER. A gracious 
and lovely lady who is the daughter of 
Emil Friedlander, millionaire owner of 
Dazians, the fabric house. For a year she 
has attended theatre openings, parties and 
functions, mingling with the glamour of 
the muse. Natch, she became infected. She 
announced a few weeks ago she will pro- 
duce herself. She has acquired one play 
by Jacques Deval. She is reading others. 
She has an ofc with Max Becker, another 
producer. 545 Fifth Ave., Mu 24328. 

ORSON WELLS. Has hit Bway again 
and wants to remain here for awhile. Just 
produced a musical “Around the World.” 
It’s running and he is looking for new 
worlds to conquer. He has to do something 
with the time he has left over from acting 
in the show, producing a radio program 
every Friday, doing a radio column Sun- 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE (@ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ-__« 


ous experience neces- -FREE- 


sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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days, appearing in political rallies for pro- 
gressive crusades only 3 or 4 times a week. 
His agent is the Louis Shurr ofc, 1501 
Broadway. If you want to send it to his 
theatre, it’s the Adelphi, 54th near 7th Ave. 

NELSON GROSS. He is the 25-year-old 
son of Edward Gross, Hollywood and Broad- 
way producer. Nelson has acquired a lust 
for the producing game. His father is a 
very astute producer, really one of the best 
managers on the street, and Nelson has had 
the benefit of this tutelage. We hear he has 
optioned an excellent play by an outstand- 
ing playwright which shows his taste is 
good. 1270 Sixth Ave. 

JACKIE MILES. This well known 
comedian has teamed up with a busy pro- 
ducing setup, the Brandts. Says he will 
produce a play this season and is now read- 
ing scripts. 229 W. 42nd. 

FREY BROWN. A Hollywood business 
man who has invaded our Main Stem. Ob- 
ject: production. Uses the office of his 
press agent, Willard Keefe. 1545 Broadway. 

RICHARD DORSO. A playwrights’ 




























agent. He has teamed up with scene de- 
signer Oliver Smith, also a producer; to- 
gether they aim to do Bway shows. 38 E. 
57th. 

CIRKER & ROBBINS. Scene builders 
for about 40 years. Recently they began 
reading scripts. They say they will do one 
this season. 1560 Broadway. Br 9 6519. 

BETTY CORWIN. A pretty and smart 
secretary for Martin Gabel, producer. For 
years she has been reading plays for her 
boss. Now that he is in Hwood making 
a film—Gabel is a well known actor, too— 
she has decided to produce herself. She has 
a clever director working with her. 55 West 
42nd Street. 

JOHN DE SYLVA. A pleasant fellow 
who likes horses, a pretty knee cap, and a 
good joke. This is his season to do a show, 
he told us. Loves to read scripts. 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 

DEAN GOODMAN. He has been mar- 
ried to Marlene Dietrich’s daughter. This 
has made him a galloping reindeer. He 
acts, directs and produces. This summer 








LITERARY HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 








, PROMISE TO DO FOR YOU only what I 
have done for myself. My books sell regularly, 
and with my help your material will sell too, when 
it has intrinsic merit. I am not a literary agent. 



























aaaavar by arrangement only. 


“CHARLES 
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I provide editing, criticism, or complete revision, 
as your work requires. 


BOOKS are my specialty, though short stories 
and articles are gladly accepted. I have no printed 
“courses” or “lessons,” but give my personal at- 
tention to your manuscript. 


Write today for free details of my service. Let's 
get started now—let’s make your story seill 
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he leased a theatre and tried out 5 new 
plays within 5 weeks, more than any other 
Bway producer did all season. Good fel- 
low to tie up with. He really can accom- 
plish miracles. Twenty-eight years old, he 
imbues enthusiasm in a lot of young actors 
many of whom. allied themselves with him 
in a working group. 133 MacDougal St. 

LUTHER GREENE. Just married Ju- 
dith Anderson, one of our best actresses. 
Luther is a very wealthy fellow who has 
been wanting to produce a worthwhile 
play for many years. Four years ago he left 
Bway and went to California where he got 
himself a ranch and rehearsed steers. But 
last month he returned and threw himself 
into the old swirl. A fine fellow, a gentle- 
man who appreciates the better things in 
life. 318 W. 66th St. 

BARRY HYAMS. He is a press agent 
for that fabulous producer, §. Hurock. He 
sent an announcement to the newspapers 
that he will produce a show on his own 
this year. 711 Fifth Ave. Pl 3 0820. 

JESS KIMMEL. He was a lieutenant 
in the amusement section of the U. S. Army 
for many years. His job was getting shows 
together, getting material written, pro- 
ducing the shows all over the world. Now 
that the war is over (Sec’y Byrnes, please 
copy) he has just set up offices at 200 West 
20th and will try to produce plays. Has a 
wonderful asst in his wife, Toni, young, gay, 
possessed of a provocatively frank vocabu- 
lary after three beers. A nice couple to tie 
up with. 

MARK MARVIN & CANADA LEE. 
One of the first white-Negro producing 


EXCLUSIVE! 


REWRITE Sponsors $500 Prize 
Book Award! 


REWRITE Magazine has the Privilege to announce a 
$500 Prize for the best book (Fiction or Non-Fiction) 
you can write. REWRITE and the Barthold Files 
iterary Agency offer this Prize jointly. There is NO 
**Escape”’ clause. In no case will one or more writers 
receive less than $100. 
This Prize is a Fellowship to (1) Discover New Talent; 
(2) — You to Complete a Publishable Project. A 
Prize BEFORE royalties or other awards your book 
may win. 


Read Full Details in REWRITE's August issue. 
You buy Editing when you buy a writers’ magazine. 
REWRITE is the ONLY magazine edited by writers 
who sell, for writers who want to sell more. REWRITE 
has consistently been the active, crusading friend, coun- 
sellor and sales-maker for the complete cross-section of 
writers. This Prize is in line with REWRITE’S Practi- 
cal, Aggressive Policy of helping you to Write More, 
Sell. More. 
There are NO strings to REWRITE’S Award. You do 
not have to buy anything. But you will want to sample 
REWRITE generously—to see why we are winning 
friends everywhere, and why thousands of writers thi 
REWRITE is tops. 
ORDER TODAY! 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, 25c. 
Complete File (6 years) $5.00. Trial Bundies (Our 
Selection) New: 7 issues $1. 15 issues $2. Old: 
15 issues $1. 25 issues $1.50, 
NO Free Sample copies. 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 

We have the best kraft envelopes ae agg at the 
lowest prices. Round Trip Sets “ Som Try a set of 
25 (50 One Fold Size envelo (40 Flat Size 
envelopes) today. $1 postp S as in the U. S. 

THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 

No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet_purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save day build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 

Me Be of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your problem. Why 
a mms. does not sell, and What to Do ut it. $1 per 
lm words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velop. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcard. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
4 protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
t pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 





teams on Bway. They did ON WHITMAN 





AVENUE. They are looking for another 
script. 64 W. 56th St. 

JESSE LONG & E. SCHWARTZ. A 
new setup. Schwartz is known in film cir- 
cles. Mr. Long has for years been a busi- 
ness manager for various theatrical firms; 


DIETER TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts accurately and neatly typed; Novels, 
short stories, sermons, etc., prompt service, 50c per 
1000 words. Carbons free. Write: 

MRS. G. E. DIETER 
118 Hansberry St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








a very warm and human fellow, we might 
add. They have optioned one play and 
want to do it right away. Reading other 
scripts too. 64 W. 48th. 

JULES PFEIFFER. This astute young 
man produced what he himself calls the 
“worst play of the 20th century.” MAID 





POISE AND PERSONALITY 


2 essentials for successful living are yours once you 
complete the. . 

J&A Personality Course 
includes intensive study of Posture and Poise, Voice and 


Diction, etc. J f . 
For information write: 


2366 Potomac Ave., Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 
Special courses in radio technique and script writing. 
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IN THE OZARKS opened in Chicago and 
ran there for about two years and has been 
touring the country another two years. It 
is due to open in New York the day after 
we mail this article off. He has been keep- 
ing away from New York because he feared 
our critics. But now he has nowhere else 
to go, so the Belasco Theatre has spouted 
out with sidewalk signs of glossy ladies in 
panties. His ads bluntly claim: “The 
worst show on Bway; Tobacco Road with 
the brakes off.” 

Well, if you have a rowdy, sexy show, 
send it to this fellow. He is a corker when 
it comes to fearless gambles. 115 W. 44th 
Street. 

MILTON RUBIN. Another press agent 
who wants to produce. He likes musical 
comedies. 1270 Sixth Ave. 

IRENE M. SELZNICK. She and Irving 
Schneider have set up producers’ offices in 
the Henry Miller theatre, 124 West 43rd St. 
They say they have no production on sched- 
ule yet; they are looking for plays. 

STRAUSS & HAAS. A new producing 
team, both young men. Their new ofc is 





300 West 43rd. They had a script optioned, 
but relinquished it. Looking for another 

one. Have good connections. 
WERNER-CLAUSS PRODUCTIONS. 
A group of eager young theatre people, 
actors, directors and others. They are as- 
siduously reading scripts. They have the 
sympathy and interest of some prominent 
theatre people. If they find a good play 
they will be able to swing a production. 
Guy Thomajan is their playreader. We 
happen to know him. He acted in some 
of the Group Theatre shows. His artistic 
godfather is Luther Adler. 123 W. 44th St. 

So much for producers. 

* * * 
HE Interarts Workshop announces it is 
reading plays by new authors for Fall 
production. It is interested in getting mss 
on themes of current controversy, also good 
plays on other ideas. It’s a producing cen- 
ter for combined activities of actors, play- 
wrights, musicians and singers. Professional 
standards. Send plays to H. Herne, 109 E. 

153rd St., New York 51, N. Y. 
Sally Brownback has opened her own 











If You're a "Chronic 
Please Pass 


with us before. 


our professional lists on commission basis. 


and pass us by. 


115 West 44th Street, 


This agency, which has never before advertised, has decided to extend its list... 
and will now accept promising beginners as well as professionals who have not worked 


Our Terms Are Simple 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles, or one book, in the 
past year, we will handle your output on a straight commission basis of 10% of all 
American sales, 15% on Canadian and English sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 
BEGINNERS: As recompense for working with beginning writers until they sell and earn 
their keep, our reading fee is one dollar per thousand words; $25 for novels. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. If your story is salable, your reading 
fee will be returned; after several sales, all reading fees will be dropped and you will enter 


But if you're a “chronic reading fee” client, preferring payment of fees to the hard work 
of making the grade, please take note. This agency until now has handled only selling, 
professional writers. We, therefore, are concerned strictly with adding part or full-time 
writers whose eventual earnings will make handling of their work worthwhile. Reading 
fees, which pay merely for overhead and expenditure of time, bring no profit. 


Unless you are willing to work hard, tackle and correct any story flaws we may un- 
cover, and HELP us turn you into a selling writer, please avoid waste of your time and ours, 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 





Reading Fee" Client, 
Us By... 





New York 18, N. Y. 
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play agency and literary agency at 310 West 
59th St. She was formerly with the Sat. 
Review of Literature. 

Otto Kennedy Holbert, formerly con- 
nected with the film industry in England 
and Hollywood has returned from over- 
seas duty with the Air Force and has 
opened a Literary Agency in the Steinway 
Building, 113 West 57th St., specializing 
in plays, film scripts and rights to foreign 
films. He is especially interested in new- 
comers in the writing field and is at pres- 
ent looking specifically for a play centering 
around an adolescent girl role. 

Here’s an item that may interest W. D. 
readers. Thomas H. Uzzell who has been 
telling others how to write, wrote a play 
himself. (Wonder if it’s the one he showed 
us about 8 years ago.) Well, a year ago he 
walked into producer Marien Gering’s 
office and gave him a play to read. Gering 
gave it back. From then on Uzzell saw 
Gering regularly almost every week. Gering 
worked on the play with him. A few days 
ago we met him and Mr. Gering said, “I’m 
going to produce his play in August at a 
tryout house; I hope to then do it on 
Broadway. I’ve been working on it for ex- 
actly one year. Mr. Uzzell’s persistence won 
me over.” The title is “Compassionate 
Leave.” 

S. Emerson Golden has opened offices at 
551 Fifth Ave. and is looking for one-act 
and full-length plays to be published for 
production by amateur groups, 

A new service has just been established 
for playwrights. A writer who wants to get 
his wares before 100 or more producers at 
once so he won’t have to wait a year to 
hear from a few producers, can have a syn- 
opsis of his play mimeographed. For $8 
the playwright gets 200 copies of the syn- 
opsis. Since producers prefer reading these 
condensed versions the chances are a play- 
wright. should hear immediately from a 
dozen or more interested producers within 
a week, and to them he can send his script. 

PLAYWRIGHT’S MIMEO SERVICE, 
128 West 48th St. They give 5-day service 
and include lists of the NY producers and 
agents. Synopses must be kept within 800 
words. 
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WRITERS! 


Speed up production of selling scripts with 
“The Writer's Service the Writers Okay"— 
clippings selected by writers for writers. 
from the press of the nation. Material con- 
tains ideas and information for plots, ar- 
ticles, fillers; suggestions for developing 
and marketing. Subscribe now. Monthly 
service $10 per year; month's trial $1. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE 


Now Permanently. Located at 


4510 Wyoming Kansas City 2, Mo. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, ms the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates = gas than 
$100 worth of stories and ootins month cial 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR Pie JOVENTLE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





= WE ARE A NEW SCHOOL 


:: offering you, for 50c up, 
"TOMORROW" ORIGINAL 
DISTINCTIVE 


LLUSTRATIONS! 


FV.N. STUDIO S.-tiam. tex. 












Unlimited Opportunities 
for YOU 


in commercial film 
and television writing. 


The demand for new talent is 
tremendous, and there's no 
ceiling on earnings. 


The California School of Film Writing will 
accept a few selected students for a practical 
and easy-to-follow home study course in film 
writing for schools, industry, and television 
under the personal direction of the leading 
industrial and educational film writer in the 


country. 
Write today for a copy of the 


FREE Entrance Examination to 
see if you can qualify. 


California School of Film Writing 


San Anselmo, California 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 12th edition of “THE WRITER’S 
MARKET” contains 400 pages, and 2,500 
editors tell you what they want to buy, how 
long they want contributions, how much they 
pay per word, and what their editorial policies 
are. Also given are the names and addresses of 
book publishers, syndicates, photograph mar- 


kets, and stage, screen and radio markets, No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or your 
money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 














Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Writer’s Market.” 
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Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or chock for the September 
issue must reach us by August 








The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, professional advisors without grad- 
uate degrees, criticism, typing, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents. 











MEDIOCRE RADIO WRITER (mystery meller- 
drammers) moving to L. A. in August. Inured 
te park benches but prefer room, apartment, base- 
ment, garage, attic, rabbit hutch—or, what have 
you? Or, will share. Hollywood or vicinity. Me— 
I’m sort of a nice guy. Six feet, 200 Ibs. (some 
muscle). Macintosh suits, beat-up Packard Con- 
vertible, IIIB Leica, Corona Portable (NOISELESS, 
yet). Newspapered 12 years Manhattan, Philly, 
D. C. Ad agencied 4 years San Francisco. Penchant 
for Zutty Singleton, Benny Carter, Eddie Heywood, 
Kid Ory—or who’s playing Hollywood these days. 
Aw c’mon, chum—rent me a_ reasonable roof. 
Larry Kraft, 1125 Francisco Street, San Francisco. 


COMING TO SAN FRANCISCO? State your special 
interest and for only a dollar we will send you a 
personal letter that will make your trip much more 
enjoyable. Studio 201 , 628 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California. 


TRAVELER contact author of April blind ad. Your 
letter delayed. P. A. Carpenter, Kenton, Ohio. 


IS THERE ANYONE, 18 to 30, in Indianapolis inter- 
ested professionally in writing, allied arts? Let’s 
get together. Write Mary Lytle, 5501 Indianola, 
— - eed 5, Indiana. No dabblers or Bohemians 
wante 


FOR SALE: Building, 33 x 25; 25 acres. Park system 
highway. Water. Jacks Fork-Current River coun- 
try. Tourist trade location. Also: N. I. and- 
book; bound; good condition. Ruth Hamilton, 
Winona, Mo. 


ALL THE BOOKS you can read in a year loaned 
by mail. No time limit, no fines, no dues, You 
Pay only yearly subscription and mailing cost. 
Send stamped envelope for details of free trial 
offer. Specify 25c, 50c, $1, $2, or $3 subscription. 
Library Club, Box 852, Fort Stockton, Texas. 


LET ME MAIL your Manuscripts and letters from 
the land of enchantment. 25¢ each. You pay 
postage. Bob, Box 933, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


PERSONAL NAME STICKERS: ECONOMICAL, 
time-savers. Use on manuscript sheets, letters, 
envelopes. 1,000 - $1.50; 2,000 - $2.50. Limit four 
— Forbes Distributors, Box 158, Newport News, 

irginia. 


WANTED—Second hand set of “Linguaphone 
Records” for English. E, Springer, 1202 Franklin 
St, Reading, Penna. 


HILLS, HOLLERS & HICKORY FLATS—6S0c. 316 
North Denver Street, Dallas 8, Texas. 
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DEAF YOUNG MAN, 27, earning good living in 
architecture, aspiring painter, educated 
appearance, desires correspondence with tall, 
attractive, Catholic young woman of understand- 
ing, atience, willing to de qa the 

Sedline sympathy, 4 must be interestin 
a pleasant personality. Ray Gallagher, 275 N. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


RUBBER STAMPS. Pi 4 name, address or other 
wordin dle. 3 lines $1.00, 
Clifford’ Js Jones, Tmax “Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


ASTOUNDING SCIENCE- CE-FICTION. Will pay 50c 
for each good condition copy with cover from 
1930 to 1936, 30c for 1937-1944, What have you? 
Curry, 10 Perth, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


VANCOUVER. Amateur woman writer desires un- 
furnished room, kitchenette and sink, Lee, 3378 
Oak Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


FOR SALE! Assorted pocket mysteries, $5.00 per 
hundred postpaid. Assorted comics, $3.00 per 
hundred postpaid. Money with order. A to Z Book 
Shop, 618 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


SECRET RECIPE! Old fashioned Barmberry Tarts. 
Fine for picnics and lunches, 25 cents. Box 183 


Palmdale, California. 

CALIFORNIA — Facts, historical and current. 
Questions answered in detail, with references. 50c 
per question. G. Malsbary, 2807 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 ‘design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra STP, 25c. Commercial quality, Poet's 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK, Fifth An- 
nual Edition. Writer’s Catholic magazine directory, 














$1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD-1, Pence, Wis. 
PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee h, Her- 


nando, Miss. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful, personal 
study. Accurate results, 400 words, $2.00; 200 
words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


FOR PEOPLE who like hillbilly folklore all wool and 
a yard wide Hills, Hollers and Hickory Flats is 
a faithful reproduction, the locale is genuine and 
the anecdotes are characteristic of the mountain- 
eers, 50c. Jack Hester, Author, 316 North Den- 
ver, Dallas 8, Texas. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
mew and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized libra- 
ries by sending us your research problems! Ac- 
curately, comprehensively done; English or foreign 
languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, 


weeks LIKE TO CORRESPOND with a _ writer 
ving in or near Washington, D. C. Friendly 
Witter, 138 W. Fifth Ave., Lancaster, Ohio. 


LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
stories. Can pass on cryptographic security; ad- 
vice, Consultant Cryptographer; confidential. Sub- 
mit ciphers for analysis. Huntington 80-06 Cham- 
plain, Chicago, 19. 


NEW WRITERS, have you always wanted to live in 
the Ozarks and write? Here is your opportunity. 

















Can offer security and simple pleasant living con- 
a Prefer a young couple. Write for details. 
x Y-5. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving ~ has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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EVERY WRITER SHOULD READ “The Story of 
Prefabricated Houses”. Gives Authentic facts, and 
facts only, that will enable you to write intelli- 
gently about factory-made homes. First book of 
its kind ever published. Postpaid to any address. 
for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hatfield Pub- 
lications, P. O. Box 292, Pottstown, Pa. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service, Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


OVER 200 DETAILED short-short markets in new 
list. Only 25c. PROGRESS ENTERPRISES, 687 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 18. 


DIRT FARMER, YOUNG, SUCCESSFUL, with writing 
ambitions (40 sales) wants to know cultured, re- 
fined, original, sweet tempered young lass, 25 to 
30, who loves country life, horses and animals, 
gardenias and flowers, music, (not jungle jazz), 
and sensible living and who loves to write, If 
you personify above, write fully. Box Y-6. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a_ specialty. Don Frankel. WD. 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FOR SALE—Gold Expansion Watch Band; Electric 
Shaver; “Popular Educator”, Books. Ramseyco, 
Monticello, Kentucky. 





FREE! ! ! They'll actually dig deep into their mail 
for YOUR regular postage letter. “Symplex System 
of Bringing Immediate Attention to Your Letters” 
(50c) FREE with “THE SYMPLEX SYSTEM OF 
MAKING ANY TYPEWRITER INDICATE THE 
END OF THE PAGE.” Simply done, 1 to 100 
MACHINES, any make. Nothing to attach. 50c. 
Both copyrighted, guaranteed. .  Aufinger, 
SYMPLEX SYSTEMS, 1234 Maple Ave., Braddock, 
Pennsylvania. 


EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anecdotes, 
embarassing moments, children’s sayings, letters, 
recipes, etc. Over 100 markets and instructions 
for selling them $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Va. 


$4.00 VALUE for 25c. The Writer’s Calendar. 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 
Writer’s League of America, Omaha 11, Neb. 


YOUR PROBLEM ANALYSED by genuine psychol- 
ogist and former army counsellor. $2.00. Kevin 
Coyle, 810 Lasalle, Montreal South, Canada. 


WRITER FROM EUROPE needs secretary, take 
dictation, typing, with literary inclination for 
— week-ends, location. New York City, 
ox -2.' 


CORSETS, COSTUMES. Wanted, literature, illustra- 
tions, experiences, anecdotes, on waspwaist. N. M. 
Studios, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


WILL VERSIFY ANYTHING. Reasonable rates. Send 
mecessary information to: Jingle-Jugglers, 322 
South 2nd Street, Millv'lle, New Jersey. 











UNABLE to continue writing, other commitments, am 
releasing entire library original, saleable filler 
items, selection to be had for $1. Joseph Gale, 415 
Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


DANCING TEACHER, WRITER, POSTCARD COL- 
LECTOR, hobbyist, age twenty-six, divorcee, de- 
sires correspondence with people of similar inter- 
ests. All letters answered promptly. Patricia 
Howell, Quincy, Florida. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD”, 25c. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 








PSYCHOLOGIST helps you live efficiently, harmon- 
iously, happily, attractively, successfully. Indi- 
vidual attention. State your interest, plan, or prob- 
lem, Arthur Rene Neveu, 251-D 57th St., Brook- 
lyn 20, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA, the Beautiful. Visit this wonderland 
by means of picture postal cards and my historical 
descriptive articles of 500 words. $5 per visit to 
each scenic spot. Eleanor Dearborn, P. O. Box 106, 
San Francisco, California. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








LET US DRAW cartoons for your gags. $3.00 up. 
Family Coat of Arms. Ink on bristol $5.00. Green 
& Son. 119 B. S. E. Wash., D. C. 


DESERT RETREAT—Ideal year around climate— 
Employment above average. Wage-—~Male—Female 
—Complete information $1.00. Box Y-3. 


PROFITABLE HOBBY PAINTING textiles, neckties, 
lampshades. Illustrated instruction book. $1.50, 
Albert Brownley, 1374 E. 8 St. Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


KNOW WHAT TO WRITE, where to sell, rates to 
be paid. Writers’ Market List, 25c. Writers’ Guide, 
1500 Tenth, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


BOXING WRITER—will write columns for out-of- 
town newspapers and magazines—reasonable rates 

— DINEEN, 602 West 165 St., New York 
ity. 


SONGS PLUGGED BY MAIL, Don Frankel. WD., 
1508 South Homan Ave., Chicago 23. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
lishing Company, P. O. Box 6068 D, Houston 6, 
exas, 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ART, CARTOONING, AD- 
vertising, Mail Order— at low cost, Bargain list 
used courses FREE. Publishers’ Exchange, Box 
592-WD, Springfield, Illinois. 


COLLEGE MAN, 30, creative artist, idealistic, equit- 
able, would be explorer of remote islands, tall, 
titian, strong, seeks mate exceptionally interested 
in outdoor life and the beauties of nature, free 
to travel, in good health, and not averse to a 
littoral existence and marine activities. Box Y-8. 


WILL FORWARD LETTERS from fashionable Lake 
Arrowhead. Enclose stamped, addressed letter in 
larger envelope. 25c per letter. M. Spindler, 
Skyforest, Calif. 


PURE LOVE as life’s centre and motive, Peterson, 
3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


75 SALABLE SHORT-SHORT MARKETS. 25c (coin) 
Herbert Rothman, Woodbine, N, J. 








HAVE YOU A PROBLEM? I can analyze your 
handwriting and help you clarify your thinking, 
solve’ your problems. Send page of writing and 
$1.00 to John Snell, 160 W. Montcalm, Detroit 
1, Michigan. 





GENTLEMAN, forties, attractive, cultured, artistic- 
ally inclined. European and American background, 
seeks companionship of refined lady of means. 
Vicinity New York, New England. B. G. 790 
Riverside Dr. (8N) New York 32, N. Y. 





GAIN HAPPINESS. Psychologist analyzes and 
assists solution your problem. Analysis plus rec- 
ommendations one dollar. Arthur A. Zucker, 1014 
Pine St., San Francisco, California. 





GAGWRITING makes fine sideline—learn technique 
of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. Particu- 
lars and 48 page jokebook 10c. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 63. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





HAND-PAINTED BLOUSES FROM SAN FRAN- 
cisco’s Art Colony. You send blouse and three 
dollars and have lovely hand-painted design 
created especially for you. Returned post-paid. 
Studio 201, 628 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 





“TYPEWRITER PROFITS”, 25c. Other writers’ 
books. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





WRITING AND PROMOTION PLAN Designed to 
Net Unlimited Profits in Your Spare Time! Write 
for Profit and Fun! Act NOW! $1 Buys Complete 
Details! Julian Frier, Douglas, Georgia. 
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WELL VERSED in Southern Cal. locale. Questions 
answered 3 for $1.00. D. Oreb 224 Bradbury Dr., 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


WRITER’S DIGEST BACK NUMBERS—For sale 
bound volumes red cloth 1922 through 1934, loose 
copies 1935 through 1945. Good, clean home 
library copies. Make offer. C. W. Whitmah, East 
219 Ninth Avenue, Spokane 10, Washington, 


GRADUATE NURSE (retired) lonely, wishes cor- 
respondence with refined man . . late fifties. 
“Maybelle”, Route 4 No. 292, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS! List 20 Record Companies, 25c. 
Harmon, Blueridge, Georgia. 


NEW PUBLISHED, copyrighted song “Meet Me In 
The Philippines”. Diagrams for Guitar, Symbols 
for Ukele, Banjo. 35c. H. Ray Noe, Route No. 5, 
Box No. 50-D, Compton Road, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


GAG-WRITING PAYS GOOD MONEY! Learn how. 
Order “HOW TO BE A GAGSTER”, Illustrated 
booklet by professional gag-writer whose gags 
have appeared in Colliers, Post, Esquire, etc. 25c 
and 3c postage. R. Usher, 1322 Estes. Chicago, 
Illinois. 





TELEVISION has room for creative people. Com- 
plete instruction list of available television jobs 
for which you can train NOW. $1.00. Kaye—20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 4. 


MEMORIES, MEMORIES—OUT WHERE THE WEST 
BEGINS. If you like interesting personalities, writ- 
ing, altruism, music, good conversation and simple 
but gracious living, write Mary Melville, 601 
O Farrell Avenue, Olympia, Washington; your visit 
may entitle you to an autographed copy of her 
new book about to be published “It Makes the 
Angels Weep” a book by the common man for 
the common man—can also be obtained for $5.00. 


NEED ANYTHING IN NEW YORK? Shopping, re- 
mailing. Information. Personal or business assign- 
ments faithfully executed. Valco, 235-A East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


SONGWRITERS: 90 music publishers using the 
Approved Royalty Contract. Complete list 10c. 
Andy Toce, Box 37, Hartford 11, Conn. 





WRITER, 38, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady with a sense of humor. Box 44, Pico, Calif. 

CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 

Kleinman, 25-31-L 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. 


YOUNG MAN, ALONE. Wishes to correspond with 
broadminded persons on any subject that will 
offer mutual stimulation of ideas. Louis Teller, 
1202 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS analyzed by Handwriting 
Psychology, and constructive ideas given. Write 
fully, $2. Mrs. Emelyn L. Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago, 37, Illinois. 


CARTOON GAGWRITING: Will answer any ques- 
tion regarding Cartoon Gagwriting, $1. A. Mont- 
avon, 4427 Beacon St., Chicago, 40. 


SELL YOUR POEMS. Fifty quick cash paying 











markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 
“CRADLE VALLEY” a Ky. novel, Lettie Saylor, 


$2.00. Hobson Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks”, 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY — no 
more! Friends note future address. I have retired 
to my 200-acre Crehore Homestead of 1795, Wal- 
Pole, New Hampshire; dreaming of bettering a 
farmer’s living by doing a little writing, and by 
receiving a lot of mail orders for magazine sub- 
scriptions. John Davenport Crehore. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after I 
bill you at publishers’ lowest prices, Catalog WD 
free. John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 
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IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you 
may have an immediate income, up to $2,000 a 
year, supplying ideas for simple conveniences for 
the home, garden, workshop, office, playground, 
etc. Special markets pay cash for ideas only. No 
patents needed. Postcard brings full particulars. 
G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18-A, Wisconsin. 


WANTED, Contact with unattached woman 40-50 
who understands selling through magazine ad- 
vertising. Object, equal partnership in a business 
with good possibilities located in the deep South. 
Must be able to partially finance self for 60 days. 
No religious fanatic or one with responsibilities 
would be suitable. To such I will consider paying 
expenses of meeting to discuss proposition. Am 
an ugly, 56 year old disabled Veteran; university 
graduate, with small income aside from com- 
pensation. Box Y-7. 


1946 AMAZING ARTICLE CHART 25c—New Eng- 
land Research Bureau, 11 Cottage Street, Stamford, 
Connecticut, 


THE SONGWRITERS’ BIBLE— TIN PAN ALLEY— 
A ew and Novel Magazine—4 Issues for $1— 
Frankie Sabas, Box One, Lansford, Pa. 


DENMARK. Three questions answered, $1.00. Count 
Kirchhoff, Nanoose, B. C., Canada. 


SENSATIONAL expose for sophisticates only! Send 
3c stamp for particulars. Box No. 392, Westfield, 
4, New Jersey. 


BACHELOR 40 living in N. Y. C, Jewish. Seeks 
correspondence from tolerant, friendly, intelligent 
female—object friendship. Box 44, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


SERIALS WANTED (40,000 to 75,000 words) Ar- 
ticles National Slant—Cartoons—Pictures—Poems, 
Radio—Scripts—Gag Routines. For Syndicate now 
forming. Payment on publication. Pacific Syndi- 
cate, 212 Provident Building, Tacoma, Washington. 


EUROPEAN MARKETS. 2,000 markets for your 
European rights, analyzed and classified in the 
1947 European Market Guide. Now available, 
$3.50. Michael Fallon, 1 Wellgarth Walk, Knowle, 
Bristol 4, England. 


NEW ENGLAND GHOSTWRITER, highly exper- 
ienced. Free to travel. Best references. Box Y-9. 


baba hago don’t sell? Mine do. For a 3c stamp 
ve you a pointer that may help you sell, too. 
roe Morris, 622 West Park, Ontario, California. 























MOVIE STARS DO IT! Why not You? Your chari- 
cature drawn in color by Hollywood Artists! Size 
84x11. Send photo, state color of eyes, hair. 
Photo will be returned, Only $3.00. With frame 
$5.00. Box 114 Toluca Lake, North Hollywood, 
California. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction, Write Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 








CONSULTANT for Human Relations, with under- 
as heart. Rachel Fredrich, Box 18, Arbon, 
aho. 


PLOT, CHARACTERS OKAY! GRAMMAR TER- 
RIBLE. So you're licked! Editors hate scripts 
having poor punctuation, rhetoric. I correct, help 
you. Am writer. Rated top 1% in U. S. among 

raduates taking same test: “Correctness and 
a enens of Expression.”’ Your plots untouched. 
Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 





Rates very reasonable. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


WRITER AND DIRECTOR of well-known Western 
Investigation Bureau, in his forties, desires to 
correspond with intelligent and attractive lady in 
thirties. One interested in writing, music, films, 
and scientific matters. AND, loveable and square 

should we ever. meet. One who would go fifty-fifty 

if necessary. Mark LaDane, 815 West Adams St., 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
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FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS. 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’”’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and_ corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
gate from published stories without plagiarizing. 
olio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill 


ARTISTS AND ENTERTAINERS. Get your FREE 
Professional copies of two YILER and RILEY 
hit songs: If I’m Dreaming, Shopping Around. 
Write today: Transradio Music Inc., 1650 Broad- 
way, Suite 701, New York, 19, New York. 











BURIED TREASURE, Lost Mines, Sunken Galleons. 
Numerous books written on subject. List $1.00. H. 
Perry, 1700 Hamilton, Houston 3, Texas. 


SELL YOUR IDEAS—Lists of names and addresses 
of Motion Picture Producers; Radio; Transcrip- 
tions; Song Publishers; Poetry and Greeting 
Card; Religious; Sports; Art; Pottery and Glass; 
Women’s; 25c each list or 5 for $1.00. No stamps. 
H. Lea, P. O. Box No. 1217, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





WRITERS SHOULD KNOW HIDDEN FACTS BE- 
HIND MENTAL HYGIENE: 600,000 Americans 
confined in madhouses. High-powered medical 
gangsters, who operate Insanity, Inc., charge $25 
to railroad sane persons to living hell holes. We 
charge 25c for “GUIDE TO PSYCHIATRIC RE- 
FORM”—Fearless expose of corrupt practices, 
harmful psychotherapy fraudulent commitments 
to State ospitals for the Insane and Veteran 
Facilities. William F. Burke, Jr., Founder, National 
Psychiatric Reform Institute, Altamont, R. D. 1, 
New York. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn 9 to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating Ser- 
vice for Advertisers. Your name on a_ postcard 
will bring full particulars. CARTOON-AD- 
SERVICE, Argyle, 18-A, Wisconsin. 





GENTLEMAN, 53, active, good health, intelligent, 
practical. Lover of nature, travel, music, literature, 
philosophy. Would-be writer. Desires correspon- 
dence with lady 47 or over, with similar tastes. 
Object collaboration, companionshin or ? Detroit 
or vicinity. Box 300, Lexington, Michigan. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30. 





WE WILL PAY FIVE DOLLARS for every well- 
written idea we accept within 30 days on what 
YOU'D like to purchase by mail. If not acceptable, 
manuscripts returned. Studio 201, 628 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, California. 





M. R. B. Your letter was nice but gave no address. 
Write again. 





WRITER’S BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD. Copeland, 337 
East 56, New York City. 





DYNAMIC PSYCHIC (SPIRITUAL) POWER which 
heals and prospers. Success. Self-confidence. Reply 
for stamp, F. A. Smith O. D. Sterling, Ill. 





PERSONABLE MALE, refined, interested in writing, 
desires correspondence with attractive, interesting 
young lady, over 25, slightly on the romantic 
side . . . Fine, if living in Cincinnati, Columbus 
or southern Ohio area okay, tho, if not too far 
away, ~~ snaps first letter. Address 

ox Y-4, 





NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans. Complete Instructions, 60 
ages, one dollar (currency) postpaid. Homework 
ublications, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Francisco, 





WriTER’s DIGEST 


_~wwwewe™ 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


KNOW YOURSELF. Mental abilities pinpointed. Full 
character analysis. Send full-face portrait snapshot 
and profile with two dollars. Pictures returned 
with full report. W. G. Duckworth, Marbledale, 
Connecticut. 





TWO PLOT-OUTLINES, SETTING, characters, Con- 
flict, Climax—25c¢ coin! Russell, P. O. Box 1189, 
Breckenridge, Texas, 





HOW and WHAT TO SELL BY MAIL. Advertising 
tips. Slants on many other things you never 
thought of before. Added schemes, plans, tips, 
and advice. $1.00. Joy Service Company, 12 Centre 
Street, Brockton, Mass. 





PSYCHOLOGISTS. Advice. Personal, Educational, 
Business Problems. Send question with dollar hill, 
Satisfactory or money refunded on request. Bell 
Wallace, 120 Liberty St.. New York 6, N. Y. 





WRITERS—Postcard brings free directory of mar- 
ket lists. Leming Service, Russellville, Ark. 





MASTER-KEY to Hidden Talents, Right Vocation, 
Real Opportunity. Dr. Tibolt, 19G, Phila. 20. 


YOUNG LADIES BORN NOV. 2nd or 3rd, 1923, or 
Nov. ist to 22nd, 1918, invited to correspond 
soe res attorney, believer in astrology. 

x Y-l. 





EARN BIG MONEY in prize contests. Booklet de- 
scribing kinds and successful methods for pre- 
paring entries for 50 cents. Box 223, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina. 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of 
Life”, a fascinating book, will be given without 
price; let this book guide you to the conservative 
plan whereby you may widen your scope of Per- 
sonal Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe 
O. W. T., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 

Jose, California. 





PLOTTO: New copy with key, used one hour, $15.00. 
Norman McClure, 1205 Franklin St., High Point, 
North Carolina. 





CARTOON GAGWRITERS! 


Let me, a selling gagwriter, criticize your gags 
—Eight for One Dollar. 


M. KENNEY 
P. O. Box 168, New Albany, Ind. 








2? ARE YOU SELLING ? ? 


The BURNING QUESTION is not, DO YOU WRITE? 
But, DO YOU SELL? Clifton Anderson knows Editors— 
knows what they WANT—How to Write what they BUY! 
com, BOW for his book, “‘How to Write Stories THAT 


$1.00 Postpaid, and Money Back if Dissatisfied 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 














A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


> 
) We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
) 
) 
) 










book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


) 313 West 35th St., 
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AN IDEA A DAY 

(Continued from page 46) 
WHO HAVE ACHIEVED DISTINC- 
TION DESPITE HANDICAPS. Turn the 
spotlight on Sarah Bernhardt, French ac- 
tress of world renown, who was born on 
this day in 1844. She continued her stage 
career despite the loss of a leg in 1915. Her 
greatest successes. 

23. CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS 
IN YOUR CITY. Leaders in these groups; 
campaigns for raising funds; the distribu- 
tion of the money. 

24. AN INSIGHT INTO THE 
EMERGENCY ROOM AT A LOCAL 
HOSPITAL. The treatment of accident 
victims; unusual mishaps necessitating in- 
stant treatment; patients with remarkable 
courage. 

25. LOCAL BABIES WITH RE- 
MARKABLE STRENGTH. The amazing 
muscular coordination and almost perfect 
balance of the subjects. 

26. FIRST MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS FROM YOUR STATE. Hinge 
your article around the fact that the first 
United States Congress adjourned on Oc- 
tober 26, 1774. Members of the first Con- 
gress and their legislation; length of early 
Congresses, 

27.NAVY DAY. Slant: How the 
nation observes the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the leader of the Rough Riders 
in the Spanish-American War and later 
President, as Navy Day because he 
amounted to an advocate of a strong Navy. 
Secretaries of the Navy with the longest 
service service in that capacity. Rush this 
feature to the editor of a newspaper syndi- 
cate or a national magazine. 

28. FREQUENCY MODULATION 
—RADIO STATIONS IN YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How this type of broad- 
casting is free of static and is bringing a 
revolution in the field. Number of permits 
for FM stations in the state; nature of 
equipment. This can be developed into an 
article for a boys’ publication. 

29. A WELL-KNOWN ALMANAC 
MAKER. Preparation of the almanac, as 
the weather forecasts and the various in- 
formation. Slant: How almanacs are ex- 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

writes Mary Lispenard Ward 

“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 
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tensively used by farmers-for the data, the 
weather forcasts in particular. Here is 
something for a national magazine. 

380. A LOCAL MEMBER OF THE 
FEMININE SEX WHO IS A LOCK EX- 
PERT. Picking locks in emergencies; the 
demand for new keys; data on locks. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE: As a fea- 
ture writer for newspapers, are you circula- 
tion conscious? You should be! If you are 
writing for a certain newspaper, determine 
its circulation territory and write about 
persons and things inside that radius, be- 
cause the circulation manager desires to 
increase the number of subscriptions and 
can do this by MORE and BETTER 
stories concerning the area. 

Discuss with the Sunday Feature Editor, 
or the Saturday Feature Editor in case of 
an afternoon daily, the BEST subjects in 
the newspaper’s circulation field, especi- 
ally where the circulation department is 
concentrating at the moment, and obtain 
several stories—with photographs, by all 
means—on the trip. You may accompany 
circulation workers over their routes twice 
or even more a month and thus spare your 
self expense in transportation. If you pro- 
vide your own transportation and are un- 
der no obligations as to contract, you are 
at liberty to sell a feature to any number 
of newspapers, one to a city and with the 
same release date for all. 
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Juvenile Magazines 


American Newspaper Boy, Winston-Salem 7, 
North Carolina. “We use a limited amount of 
short fiction, 1900 to 2100 words. It is prefer- 
able, but not required, that the stories be written 
around newspaper carrier boy characters. Before 
writing this type of story for our market, the 
author should consult a newspaper circulation 
manager and learn something of the system un- 
der which the independent ‘little merchant’ route 
boys operate generally the country over. Stories 
featuring carrier contests, prize awards, etc., are 
not acceptable. Humor and mystery (no sob 
stuff) are in line. Stories are bought with the 
understanding that we have the privilege of re- 
printing or syndicating to other newspaper boy 
publications, and such permission should accom- 
pany all manuscripts submitted. Payment is 
$15.00 to $20.00, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Commonwealth, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Harold F. Alderfer, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short stories, by 
Pennsylvania writers primarily though not exclu- 
sively, related to the Pennsylvania scene. Inter- 
ested in all types of articles relating to events 
and cultural patterns, business and industry, brief 
biographies with Pennsylvania background. We 
buy poetry by Pennsylvania writers, but no pho- 
tographs. Report in 4 weeks. Rates not de- 
termined. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


All-American Athlete, 922 Hoe Avenue, New 
York City, is no longer being published. 


Poetry Magazines 


Hippocrene, 125 East 72nd Street, New York 
City 21. Mary Glover Nettleton, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
all types of good poetry, original and unpub- 
lished. Report in 1 to 3 weeks. We did pay 20c 
a line which has been temporarily discontinued 
starting with the fall issue, but the $165.00 in 
prizes will be awarded as formerly. The first 
prize is $100.00, second prize is $25.00, and 
there is also a special beginner’s prize of $20.00 
for the best poem by a poet who has not pub- 
lished before. 





Little Magazines 


Compass Magazine, Box 1, Portland 7, Oregon. 
Martin Ponch, Editor. Issued irregularly; 25c a 
copy; $1.50 for six successive issues. “We use 
fiction of high artistic value for annual Art and 
Literary issue, not more than 4000 words. Cre- 
ative value only criterion. For other issues, fiction 
should have a bearing on (a) Minorities: racial, 
religious, idealogical, (b) International Peaceful 
Living. Up to 4000 words, preferably less. Ar- 
ticle requirements same as (b) fiction require- 
ments. Want photography of high artistic value, 
and poetry. Report in two months on regular 
issues and six months on material for Art and 
Literary issue. No payment at present.” 

Embers, Batavia, New York, has suspended 
publication, effective July 1, 1946. 


Confession Magazines 


Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Mary Rollins, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year, “We 
use first person confessions: shorts from 5000 to 
6500 words, novelettes of 10,000 words, and 
novels of 15,000 words. Also articles of women’s 
interest. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
10 days to two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
17. Mary Rollins, Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Real Romances.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. A. Wasserman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
stories of the war in the air, any war, any front: 
shorts up to 5500 words and novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 10 days. Payment is 1c a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Love Novels, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short shorts and short stories up to 9000 words 
and novels of about 12,000 words—romantic, 
glamorous, modern fiction. Also light, glamor- 
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ous ‘departments’ or features. Buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Report in several weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 

American Newspaper Syndicate, 203 Wash- 
ington Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. Nat 
Dorno, Editor. ‘We use crossword puzzles, orig- 
inal, 15 boxes square and larger. Rules for 
puzzles can be obtained free upon receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope. Payment is $5.00 
per puzzle and up, on publication.” 


Authenticated News, Times Building, New 
York City 18. Jesse J. Seigel, Editor. “We buy 
photographs only. Payment is very high if pho- 
tographs are exclusive.” 


Central Feature News, Times Building, New 
York City 18. Jesse J. Seigel, Editor. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Authenticated News.” 


Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler 
Office Bldg., Boston 16, Massachusetts. Rex 
Goldsmith, Editor. “Our requirements are filled 
for the next four months,” 


Literary Features, Short Beach, Connecticut. 
O. Rossini, Editor. “We obtain material from 
regular sources only. Not interested in reading 
unsolicited material at this time.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: In response to an 
inquiry from a book author 
who wanted to send me his 
script, the president of one 
of the largest book publishing 
firms in the country wrote: "We 
have done quite a lot of bus- 
iness with A. L. Fierst, and as 
far as | know he is very reliable . . 
do a good job for you." 

LATEST: Another record reprint—$1,000 advance 
on DEATH IN THE CARDS by Ann T. Smith, to be 
issued by Bartholomew House. Plus another career 
book—ROBERTA, INTERIOR DECORATOR, by 
Marjorie Freer, to be published by Messner, which 
should bring the author at least $1,000 in royalties. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
— to you. 

he work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG.- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, 
and many others. | shall be glad to discuss your book 
project (complete or in outline form) at no obligation 
© you. 
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So What! 

You and | didn't want inflation, but as 
long as we have it, YOU can take advantage 
ot it. 

But until you know your true market, the 
inflationary boom in the publishing business 
will pass you by ... and probably leave you 
high and dry. 

Once you get going as you should your 
stuff will be worth more than ever. Again 
LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: A year ago 
| started a Florida client to selling—after | 
got him away from the impossible markets 
on which he had been wasting his effort. | 
started him off at 5¢ a word. About six 
months ago we jacked up the rate to 7!/ac 
a word. Now his rate is 10c a word. For him, 
inflation has doubled his income, and he is 
only a writer, not a merchant. "You'll never 
know what you have done for me," writes 
this author. “'! don't know what I've done to 
deserve you." 

| have always said it: In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of —ma- 
terial that only you can use. All you need to 
learn is—HOW. And that is what my clients 
bear down on. In press week sales for authors 
cashing in on their backgrounds include 
amounts like $500, $300, $200, $195, $150 
and $100. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the. feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
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detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing 
of your manuscripts are: $! per 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of 
any script; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficul- 
ties familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 


| % 
A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A well paid field. Learn from a selling 


playwright, who is not a ‘has been’’ or a ‘‘professor 
who never sold.’” My book ‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage’’ shows you, step by step, how to cash in. Price 


$3, including One Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


* 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily neat, accurate, and 
technically periect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation and grammar. ‘irst copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with, your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 

CECILIA ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines 14, Ia. 








HAVE YOU A FLAIR FOR WORDS? 


Write. Advertising and.Publicity at home in your spare 
time, or open your own-office. New professional train- 
ing plan teaches advertising copywriting, layout and 
design, publicity writing, public relations. Write today! 


ADVERTISERS’ TRAINING SERVICE 
2105 Vallejo St. San Francisco 23, Calif. 





. . * * 
Analysis — Specialized — Analysis 
A college trained Literary Consultant recently discharged from 
the Armed Forces offers special Commercial and Literary 
guidance to learning writers of Stories, Novels and Plays. 
When writing for free details specify the type of assistance 
desired. Personal questions answered, 


JOHN HERMANSEN 
Literary Consultant 
1052 Sheridan Ave., New York 56, N. Y. 








57 I’ve earned that writing THOUSANDS of 
€ simple fillers for CORONET, LIBERTY, POST, 
A etc. My FUN WITH FILLERS course helps 
many beginners win” editors’ checks. Com- 

worb! plete; $1.00! FREE: “HOW TO WRITE 
FOR MONEY.” LOUIS HIRSCH, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c! 3 years’, $1.00! Free Book catalogs! 
ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 




















SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 


WRITE SONGS? 
A MAGAZINE FOR SONGWRITERS! 


Vital articles on writing and selling your songs. Lyrics, Songs 
published free in magazine. Monthly cash prize, 
10¢ a copy; $1, per year 


(Canada, Foreign: 15¢ and 1.50) 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
111-WD West 48th St., New York 


Chicago 47, Ill. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training. 
Correspondence Courses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. Thomas W. Mack, Editor. “We are 
interested in anything we can sell, including 
photographs. There is a reading and handling 
fee of 50c on all manuscripts and 20c on all sets 
or shipments of photographs or stills. Report 
in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment on cash basis or cash 
plus royalties.” 


Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. H. R. Wishengrad, Editor. “We 
use articles dealing with foreign affairs, maxi. 
mum length 1,000 words. Photographs bought, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment on acceptance.” 


Press Enterprises, Ltd., Box 2222, Hollywood 
28, California. Jack Parker, Managing Editor. 
“We use short shorts of about 1000 words. Also 
buy photographs, but no articles or poetry. Re- 
port in 30 to 60 days. Payment, which depends 
on market value, is on publication.” 


Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. “We use 
science news only. Photographs bought. Report 
in a few days. Payment is lc a word or more, on 
acceptance.” 


Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. A, A. Preciado, Edi- 
tor. “We use detective mystery stories, 6000 
words in length, divided into 1000-word chap- 
ters with curtain at end of each chapter. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis, 30 days after pub- 
lication.” 


The Shostal Press Agency, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert F. Shostal, Editor. 
“We specialize in Kodachromes not smaller 
than 4x5. Any perfect color shot is welcome. 
Not interested in black and white pictures, Our 
commission is 40 per cent; payment to photog- 
raphers when billing the client.” 


Worldover Press, Wilton, Connecticut. De- 
vere Allen, Editor. ‘“‘We depend upon our own 
staff of overseas correspondents for information 
on international affairs, which is distributed to 
newspapers and magazines throughout the globe. 
We are not in the market for unsolicited ma- 
terial.” 


Book Publishers 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 540 N. Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. William 
C. Bruce, Editor. “We want novels in which 
the reader, by means of a style which puts him 
at his ease, can get powerfully, and beautifully, 
and honestly and imaginary experience of en- 
during human significance through contact with 
the conscious struggle of unbelievable characters 
who have firm ethical and religious convictions 
and who, at the same time, are intensely human. 
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In biographies we want an objective recreation 
of an important and intrinsically interesting per- 
son written in a readable style and reflecting the 
times and circumstances in which the subject 
lived. Report in 4 to 8 weeks. Payment on 
royalty basis, arranged by contract with author.” 


Trade Journals 


American Sociological Review, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Robert C. 
Angell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; $1.00 a copy ; 
$4.00 a year. “We use articles of interest to the 
profession only. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. No payment.” 


Dry Goods Journal, P. O. Box 1315, Des 
Moines 5, Iowa. Dorothy Thomsen, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use articles of interest to department, 
dry goods, and general stores. Articles consid- 
ered more interesting and valuable when accom- 
panied by photos or newspaper ads. Payment is 
lc a word.” 


Garrison’s Magazine, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Flint Garrison, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We use illustrated shorts directly 
relating to dry goods stores or the dry goods de- 
partments of department and general stores. Sub- 
jects may be on good department arrangement, 
a successful promotion, a good window, a clever 
counter display, a time or labor-saving gadget or 
arrangement, an example of good ‘showmanship’ 
either inside or outside the store, an advertise- 
ment or series that brought results, an attractive 
and effective remodeling or modernization job, 
a successful new store particularly one opened by 
a returning serviceman. [Illustration may be 
either one or more photographs or drawings, 
sufficiently clear for effective reproduction, De- 
scription may be from 50 to 500 words, more or 
less. No manuscripts or photographs returned 
unless accompanied by return postage. Payment 
is from $2.50 to $20.00 each, depending on the 
value and significance of the item.” 


Independent Merchant, Inc., 5853 Easton 
Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri. G. J. Jaco, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are interested in ‘success stories’ of inde- 
pendently owned variety stores of the better 
class giving the background of the owner in a 
personal interview, together with photographs of 
himself, his personnel, and his store (exterior 
and interior). These stories may be from any 
part of the country although we are particularly 
interested at this time in good articles from the 
Eastern and New England states. Articles of ap- 
proximately 1000 to 1500 words with 2 to 5 
photos preferred. No pure fiction wanted. We 
buy photographs in conjunction with articles. 
Also photos of good window displays from either 
independent or chain stores, but chain store 
names should not show in photos. Some poetry 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Cincinnati Classes 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 
574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 





Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 50c per 1000 words; poetry lc per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52, Strathmere, New Jersey 





GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 








AUTHORS’ SERVICES in WESTERN CANADA 


Critical Reading Editorial Appraisal 
Collaboration Typing Ghosting 


Individualized Attention 


E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Gabriola Island, British Columbia 











SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


By mastering poetry. technique. If you have poetic 
talent, develop it. Discipline the mind in the laws of 
the art. Let experienced teachers, writers, critics teach 
you the science and help you in self-discipline. 


Send $1 and 1! poem for trial criticism. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
6342 MELBA ST., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


to successful writing than that. Talent plus 

sales service are all the luck an 
You supply the talent—we the service. Ni 
READING 


There’s more 


competent editorial and 


author needs. 
Cc GE F 


so 


send your manuscript to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 


516 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 18, New York 


WrITER’s DIGEST 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, accurate work. Minor corrections, if desired. 


50c Per 1,000 Words 
Book Lengths, 40c Per 1,000 Words 


LEONA K. HURLEY 


73 Rogers Ave., 


Somerville 44, Mass. 








SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 


SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC Fo gel 


1674 BROADWAY, 


EW YORK 19, N, Y. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 


taught poets, versifiers, 


get the fullest returns 
instructor 


my. work as 


in 


songwriters how to perfect and 
from 
versification at New York 


their verse, including 


University and William and Mary College. Most of 


my 


to Pulitzer Prize winners, 


work with private pupils 


ranging from beginners 


is done by correspondence. My 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3. 07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer, Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 








BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service help you earn money writing—stories, 
articles, books, Manuscripts edited, re-written and typed 


for publication; 
course in Authorship. 


also plots for stories and self-instruction 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 


Write today for free details. 
V. LESLIE CLEMENS 


138 Cameron St., N. 


Kitchener, Ontario,Can. 











YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 


field of song writin 
service to authors o 


f'o 


If you have written, or can write a 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, 


now offer our music composing 
riginal poems suitable for songs. 


oem on any of 
acred, Patriotic, 


Comic, etc., send it to us at once for "immediate 


examination. 


Upon receipt of your poem our interesting 
together with a very useful Rhyming 
will be sent to you, Free. 


tion, 


proposi- 
ictionary, 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Building, 


Chicago 1, Ill. 












$$ $75.00 CONTEST FOR BEST LETTER $$ 


Subject: 
Indecision.”’ 


“How to Develop Decisiveness and Overcome 
Contest closes Aug. 31, 


1946. One 400 word 


letter may win $50 or $15 or $10. 25 additional prizes. 

Send postal for details and announcements of future 

contests in series. 
SUCCESS PUBLICATIONS, Desk 1 

Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


6171-6181 York Bivd., 
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used. Report in two weeks. Payment is lc to 


2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Journal of Education, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Massachusetts. Anson W. Belding, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.75 a year. 
“This publication is a forum for the interchange 
of ideas and information among persons actively 
engaged in school work, and is not, therefore, 
in the market for material from professional 
writers. Most of the material offered us ‘at your 
usual rates’ is already old stuff to our readers.” 


Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. Glenn Hanson, Editor. Issued monthly, 


nine times during school year; 35c a copy; $2.50 


a year. “We use articles on business and editorial 
problems of student publications, 500 to 3000 
words. Photographs bought. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $3.00 per print for photo- 


graphs, but no payment is made for copy other 
than free copies.” 


Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in- 
Chief. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“The Senior Scholastic for the high school class- 
room is published in the following editions: 
Senior Scholastic Combination Edition — use 
short, vividly written informational articles on 
government, social problems, history; forum dis- 
cussions of government and social problems; ar- 
ticles on art, literature, English composition. 
Length limits, 700 to 1500 words. Want no 
original short stories, plays or verse, as its con- 
tents in these catagories is chosen from the work 
of leading contemporary writers as specimens of 
literary form; World Week Edition—use short 
articles on local government, world history, social 
problems, travel, economic geography; also forum 
discussions of government and social problems. 
Length limits, 700 to 1500 words; Prep Edition 
for social studies and English classes in vo- 
cational high schools and vocational students in 
standard high schools. Contributions solicited 
only in short short story, maximum length 2000 
words. Stories must have plot and fast moving 
action and must be simply and crisply written. 
Junior Scholastic—for sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade classes. Contributions solicited only in 
short story, one-act play (stage and radio) based 
on United States, Canadian or Latin American 
historical incident. Manuscripts are bought by 
Scholastic Magazines with the understanding that 
they may be used in one, several, or all editions. 
Payment is 2c a word, after publication.” 


The School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles of 2500 words of interest 
to school administrators. No fiction, photographs, 


or poetry. Report in 3 weeks. No payment.” 
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School and Society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City 23. Louellen Remmy Beyer, 
Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. ‘We use articles and short papers, 
not to exceed 2500 words, in the field of educa- 
tion. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report 
in 2 weeks. No payment” 


Southern Laundry and Cleaner, 344 Camp 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. Newton C. Ev- 
ans, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use articles on laundries (all types), 
drycleaning plants, linen supply establishments, 
diaper service, special or auxiliary service. Pho- 
tographs bought. Report in 10 days, usually less. 
Payment is Ic a word, on publication, unless 
otherwise arranged before acceptance.” 


The Teaching Scientist, 55 West 11th Street, 
New York City 11. Thomas Gordon Lawrence, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles on methods of teaching 
science, on laboratory and classroom techniques. 
Also articles on recent advances in various 
branches of science. Short fillers to 3000 words. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in 2 
to 3 weeks. No payment.” 


PLOTTING THE TINY TOT 
(Continued from page 20) 
W. Marks. Uses stories between 1000 and 
2000 words. Also uses a series of stories 
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built oround the main characters. Good 
writing is essential here, and a good plot, 
Rate of payment ranges from Ic to 3c per 
word. 


Child Life, 405 Merchantile Library 
Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Wilma Mc- 
Farland is the fair and square Editor. 
Stories should have both boy and girl 
interest, should be well-written and around 
3000 words in length. Slant stories for 
children up to 13 years of age. A good 
rate of payment is made. 

Picture World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William 
J. Jones is always interested in sincere 
writers. Stories should be well plotted with 
a strong religious tone, and under 900 
words. Stories are slanted for children up 
to 10. Yec a word is the rate of payment. 


Little Learner's Paper, David C. Cook 
Pub. Co., Elgin, Illinois, is for children 4 
to 6 years of age. Stories should be simple 
in vocabulary, and under 700 words in 
length. A religious tone is liked. The 
Editor does not care for fairy stories. 
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WRITER’S SERVICE 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 









WriTErR’s DIGEST 





WRITERS’ HEAVEN! 


“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" gives you 
three features: 1. How to “dig up" and write 
magazine fillers; 2, 365 subjects, one a day for 
a year; and 3, The leading markets for these short 
articles, paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 


YOU ALSO NEED 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth Street, Anderson, South Carolina 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy 
Hammermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor cor- 
rections in ‘spelling, punctuation and grammar, if de- 
sired. Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 
1000 words. 15% discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years, 


25 9 x 12 and 25 9% x 1BY%4......00e- $1.00 
50 No, 10 and SO No. 11......eeeeeee 1.00 
32 6 x 8 and 32 GY x OY... .ceeeeees 1.00 


fd postage for 2 ibs. on each of Gret two groups and for 
2 Ibe, on third group. Writers’ Books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss, 
Writers’ Supplies Since '35. 
















Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by suceessful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive “The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 88-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


PRE E MRR eee EHH EEE EEE EE EEE EE SEE EEE EEE EEE EES 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


FTER the writer has wooed the 
A Drama Muse and his radio script 
is written, he becomes strictly com- 
mercial and seeks a market for his brain- 
child. Many questions surge through his 
mind, as to the rights he is entitled to in 
the event of a sale, payment, and other 
strictly business, but very necessary, de- 
tails to know. 


To answer the writer’s questions, a State- 
ment of Practices for Advertising Agencies 
and Free Lance Radio Writers has been 
made. It has been approved by The Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies, 
The Radio Writers’ Guild and The Au- 
thors’ League of America, Inc. Every radio 
writer, new and established, should know 
thoroughly this statement, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Submission of Material 

Unordered single-shot scripts. When a 
radio writer submits to an agency a single- 
shot script, the writer should grant the 
agency an exclusive option for ten days. 
In return the agency should decide as soon 
as possible on one of the following courses: 
(1) Reject the script, (2) Secure a con- 
tinuation of the exclusive option by paying 
the writer an agreed-upon sum per month, 
which may be treated as an advance. 
(3) Accept the script, in which case the 
broadcast fee should be agreed on and a 
contract entered into, providing for pay- 
ment of the full broadcast fee on or before 
a specific date. 

If the writer has not heard from the 
agency at the expiration of the ten-day ex- 
clusive period, it is understood that the 
script is being held on a non-exclusive basis 
and that the writer is free to submit it else- 
where. 

If an agency wishes to give a writer 
specific information as to its script needs, 
this need not prevent a submitted script 
from being considered “unordered.” Writ- 
ers welcome such specific information. 
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However, an agency should make clear 
whether it is “ordering” a script, or merely 
making known to a writer its script require- 
ments. Ordered single-shot scripts. When 
an agency orders a script from a writer, it 
should commit itself to the payment of an 
agreed-upon sum as an advance fee. This 
payment should give the agency an ex- 
clusive option for an agreed-upon period. 

Unordered material, such as scripts, out- 
lines, etc., representing proposed series— 
either serial or non-serial. Submission of 
material of this sort does not of itself imply 
an exclusive option. The agency should 
therefore decide as soon as possible on one 
of three courses: (1) Reject the submitted 
material, (2) Ask for the privilege of con- 
tinuing to hold the material on a non-ex- 
clusive basis. (3) Arrive at an agreement 
by which the agency may hold the script 
on an exclusive basis. An exclusive option 
period for no fee, if requested by the 
agency, should not exceed two weeks. If 
the option is to be extended beyond two 
weeks, the agency should enter into an 
agreement with the writer, by which it may 
hold the material exclusively by paying the 
writer an agreed-upon sum payable month- 
ly, which may be treated as an advance. 
This sum should compensate the writer for 
additional work on synopses, outlines and 
audition scripts during this period. 

Ordered audition scripts, When an 
agency wishes to order from a writer a 
script by which to audition a series it pro- 
poses to sell, the agency and writer should 
agree on the following points: (1) The fee 
to be paid for the audition script (2) The 
terms and conditions under which the 
writer is to write the series in case his audi- 
tion script results in sale of the series, If, 
after six months the audition script has not 
resulted in a sale, whatever materia] in the 
script is the contribution of the writer 
should revert to him. 


Payment of Fees 
The advance on an ordered script should 
be paid within two weeks after the delivery 
of the completed script. Payments for op- 
tions on unordered scripts should be made 
monthly. Payment of the full broadcast fee 
should be completed within sixty days of the 
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STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 


Reconvert to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift too. Writes F. S. Saunders, 
Bath, Me.: “Received the check for the ‘sale 
of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also 
your friendly, constructive comments. Thank 
you for both. You certainly deserve credit 
for selling this short so quick.” 

10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us 
to fit it in the largest writer's market in the 
world. Send several of your MSS. Be con- 
vinced. 

Our fee is $1 per 1,000 words for first 3,000, 
plus 50c for each 1,000 more. Our minimum 
fee is $3. Enclose return postage. If we can’t 
sell it, our friendly, constructive criticism 
will help you revise to make the sale. 


WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 


Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 











Double copies typed, not carbon — 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesote 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write today for our attractive offer and free 
booklet “Getting Ahead In Songwriting.” 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4, 331 West 46 St., New York 19, N. Y. 











NEWSPAPER WORK? 


Are you interested in equipping your- 
self for a well-paid job in journalism? 
If you seem qualified for newspaper 
work, a Washington editor will under- 
take to teach you, by mail, all the 
things you need to know. This oppor- 
tunity ts unusual. 


For full information write 


National Newspaper Training, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Writer’s DIGEST 


acceptance of the script, or within two 
weeks after the broadcast, whichever is 
sooner. 


Broadcasting Rights 

A contract between an agency and a 
writer covering the broadcasting rights in a 
script or series should specify whether the 
broadcast or broadcasts are to be “local,” 
“regional,” “national,” or “international.” 
The contract should also specify a time- 
limit, after which the broadcasting rights 
revert to the author. 

The contract may also provide for addi- 
tional broadcasting rights and options, such 
as: the right to broadcast the script or 
series again after the expiration of the time- 
limit; the right to retain control of the 
broadcasting rights of a script or series— 
that is, to approve or veto its use under 
other auspices—for a specified period 
beyond the time-limit; or other broadcast- 
ing rights or options. 


Additional Uses of Material 

A contract for the/use of a script or series 
should entitle the agency to use the material 
of the script or series for advertising and 
merchandising purposes without further re- 
muneration, unless such use has been spe- 
cifically excepted. By “merchandising” is 
meant activities such, as contests, give- 
aways, tie-ups, publicity, etc., designed to 
increase a program’s audience and sales 
effectiveness. Profit-making uses not directly 
connected with the advertising or merchan- 
dising of the advertised product or service 
should be a subject for separate negotiation. 

The agency should, however, for as long 
as it controls the broadcasting rights of a 
script or series, have the power to approve 
or veto the disposition by the author of non- 
broadcasting rights in the material—such as 
the rights of publication and of motion pic- 
ture, stage and television presentation, and 
other non-radio uses. 


Re-writes 
Agency instructions concerning the re- 
writing of accepted, ordered, optioned, or 
contracted scripts should be specific, so that 
unnecessary re-writes can be avoided, 
Because of their special nature, serial 
scripts should be approved, rejected, or 


changes requested within an agreed-upon 
period after their submission. If, after that 
period, changes are requested which neces- 
sitate revision of subsequent scripts which 
the writer is required to have prepared, 
such revisions should be paid for except 
when changes are due to extraordinary 
causes beyond the agency’s control. 


Authorship Credits 
The contract between agency and writer 
should specify whether or not air credit is 
to be given to the writer. 


Termination of Series Contracts 

Rights of originating author. Contract 
between agency and a writer who has origi- 
nated a series—either serial or non-serial— 
should provide for payment of specified 
fees in the event the agency terminates the 
writer’s contract and continues the series. 

Payment for scripts written in advance. 
When a contract is terminated, the writer 
should be paid for any scripts already sub- 
mitted in accordance with written instruc- 
tions, 


Arbitration of Disputes 

The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Radio Writers’ Guild, and the 
Authors’ League of America endorse the 
principle of arbitrating disputes. These or- 
ganizations will be ready at all times to 
facilitate such arbitration. 

# * « 

Due to the discontinuance of many radio 
programs for the summer, the script writer’s 
best bet at this time is to submit to the 
regular programs who depend on free-lance 
submissions, and who remain on the air 
despite the heat. The advent of Fall prom- 
ises a mass reshuffling of programs and ad- 
dition of new programs for writers to hit. 

The following are a few of the programs 
always in need of scripts. It is essential to 
listen to them all, and slant your scripts ac- 
cording to their individual style; and always 
enclose return postage with scripts sub- 
mitted: 

THEATRE OF TODAY, Saturdays, 12:00 
noon EDT, over CBS. 

These original half-hour dramas feature 
Broadway and Hollywood stars, so lead roles 
must be rich and filled with human drama. 
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Announcement Extraordinary 


It is with pride and excitement that | herald Frederick Palmer's latest 
and greatest educational achievement (copyrighted in 1946) the New 
Storycraft System of Home Study Training in the Technique of Creative 
Writing and The Dynamic Development of Creative Writers. 











EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


In addition to the terrific demand for acceptable 
short stories, there is also an unprecedented mar- 
ket for short articles. In spite of gratifying excep- 
tions, it is never to be too hopefully expected that 
a student of the short story will begin selling to 
any appreciable extent until he has completed his 
term. Meanwhile, however, the alert student may 
earn considerable money in the non-fiction field dur- 
ing his term of study. Every possible help and 
encouragement is given to such Storycrafters. 


ALL EMBRACING 


Concurrently focusing on the short-story and the 
short non-fiction article, the student is imbued with 
a profound but crystal clear knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of all creative writing and guided to 
within a few steps of specialized craftsmanship in 
any chosen field. With a mastery of the basic 
formula the road to success in writing novelettes, 
serials, novels, radio sketches, television plays or 
any other product of the creative imagination is 
shortened and smoothed immeasurably. Specialized 
advanced training is available to all Storycrafters. 































DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


In “The Saturday Review of Literature” Philip Wylie wrote recently: 
“Education leaves a mere remnant of itself in the average mind.” 
Frederick Palmer has forestalled all such possibility in Storycraft training. 
Employing dynamic psychology, he shows you how to sharpen your atten- 
tion and perception, clear and stimulate your memory, develop your 









imagination and your power of concentration. 





COMPLETE, PROFOUND, 
EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


While much of the content of Storycraft training 
may be used to good advantage by college profes- 
sors, there is not one paragraph or phrase that a 
high school freshman can fail to understand. The 
broad fields covered by the discussion of technique 
and the amazing development of the individual stu- 
dent himself combine in making this the most com- 
plete, profound and easily understood home train- 
ing in writing ever offered. 


THE WITCHERY OF WORDS 


Every story or article must have a pattern, but the 
final script is woven of words. Many users of im- 
perfect English find the conventional study of 
grammar, syntax and English composition very dull 
indeed. Painlessly and almost in the spirit of a 
game Frederick Palmer develops your use of color- 
ful, graphic, expressive words and your ability to 
string them together into good writing! 

































It is obviously impossible to tell the whole story of Storycraft training in 
this brief space. Note the few interesting points shown here—then make 
haste to mail the coupon provided below and you will receive complete 
information. 

(Frederick Palmer has written many textbooks and lectures and created various correspondence courses and 


study methods in the technique of writing since 1917, but has not been associated with any other educational 
organization since 1928.) 





J. Robert Dolard, Secretary, 
Storycrafters Guild, Room 10, 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California 


Please mail to me, free of all charge or obligation, full details concerning Storycrafters Guild 
and the NEW Storycraft System of Home Study Training in the Technique of Creative 
Writing and the Dynamic Development of Creative Writers. 

Will you also send me the new aptitude analysis chart so that I may have Mr. Palmer's 
personal opinion as to my eligibility for training—and description of the new Psycho-Plot 
method of inventing story ideas—everything that will enlighten me as to the merits of 
Frederick Palmer’s new home study training? 
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QUALITY WRITERS 


SEND your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORTS 


If your material meets editorial requirements, 
I give valuable market help. 
Screen, Radio Treatments 

Editing, revision, criticism, direct in rewrite; 
personal instruction. ART DEPT. to illustrate 
booklets, poems, articles. Also POETRY DEPT. 
World-wide clients are selling to Top Markets. 
1 conduct NO CLASSES. Help is individual. 
Best references. Send for PAMPHLET for fur- 
ther details. Story Counselor & Analyst 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509. Crossroads of the World Rm, 101-D 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Hi. 0193 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Experienced and accurate work plus minor 
editing. Fifty cents per thousand words. 


MRS. MARY K. LEACH 
465 Congress Street, Portiand 3, Maine 


% TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 
* BUT CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
* © composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability, Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


* FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., joston 8, Mass. 























Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


I CREATE MASTER-POETS 


With America’s Best Low-Cost Courses. 3000 sold to poets, 
teachers, colleges, libraries. Poetic success, $1.25. Versification 
History, $1. Classical, Modern Meters, $1. Eccentric Verses, 
75¢. Experimental Verses, 75¢. Sonnet Writing, 75c. Refrains, 
Envois, 50c. Figures of Speech, 50c. All poetic form corrected 
(also prose). Publishing advice, Satisfaction since 1925. Join 
National Poetry 


ANTON ROMATKA 
New York 12, N. Y. 











25 W. 3rd St., 
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Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music, 











510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Honest, believable stories of real people in 
smallish towns desired. Good serious love 
stories preferred—especially young love. 
Story should feature a human, emotional 
woman’s problem. It may be a family or 
love problem—or a vital emotional] conflict 
in a woman’s life. She motivates the plot, 
and is directly responsible for story climax, 
when problem is solved by rightness of her 
actions. 

Story must open in the present with a 
“day” background—plot should be simple 
and direct, and play written in 3 Acts, with 
a 20-minute playing time. No mystery, 
crime, melodramatic, adventure or war 
stories, farce comedies or stories about the 
sophisticated set. Enclose signed release 
which you obtain from BBD&O. Payment— 
$200 on acceptance. Author credit given 
on air. 

Address: Turner Bullock, Script 
Editor, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 

* * - 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA, Mondays, 

8:00 P. M. EDT, over NBC. 

This half-hour series dramatizes stories 
of colorful men and women who have made 
history in the past, and also spotlight 
achievements of vital heroes and heroines 
of our time. Since “Calvacade” uses the star 
system, with Broadway and Hollywood stars 
portraying the leads, keep star roles fat. 
Stories are educating in an entertaining 
way. 

Stories in a typical American vein are 
desired; compelling stories featuring an out- 
standing personality, man or woman, with 
a “name” value and vivid life history that 
lends well to dramatization. Good “woman” 
stories especially desired at this time, a 
unique, vibrant personality. Since subject 
must be researched thoroughly, it would be 
wise to query first, to be certain subject has 
not been dramatized already on program. 
No war, atom bomb stories or stories set in 
foreign countries. Enclose signed release 
which you obtain from BBD&O, Payment— 
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$350 and up. 

Address: Jack C. Gibbs, Story Ed- 
itor, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

* * * 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION, Satur- 

days, 1:00 P. M. EDT, over CBS. 

This popular program, always a good 
free-lance market, especially needs scripts at 
this time. These original half-hour dramas 
star Broadway and Hollywood personalities, 
so finely written lead characterizations are 
desired. 

Story range is wide—romance, drama 
and mystery stories. Young love, old love, or 
no love. Melodrama and drama with a 
theme. The type of stories in magazines 
such as Good Housekeeping, McCall’s and 
Ladies’ Home Journal are desired, bearing 
in mind that radio needs more incident than 
the average short story to avoid talkiness. 

Story should begin in or near Grand Cen- 
tral Station, preferably “in.” Remember the 
Station Building houses everything from 
offices, restaurants and art galleries to 
lingerie shops, as well as trains. Story should 
be in good taste and have a happy ending. 
Comedies not preferred. No outlines or 
synopses of stories. 

Script should have a 23-minute playing 
time—about 25 pages in script format, with 
character’s name in left-hand margin and 
his lines of dialogue to the right of his name. 
Double-space dialogue —triple-space be- 
tween each speech, Any number of charac- 
ters permissible, but too many produce con- 
fusion. No release form required when script 
is submitted. Reports are prompt. Pay- 
ment—$150 on acceptance. Author credit 
given on air. 

Address: Martin Horrell, Vice Presi- 
dent, Horrell Associates, Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, 

* * * 

DAVID HARDING — COUNTERSPY, 
Sundays, 5:30 P. M. EDT, over ABC. 
This half-hour mystery feature drama- 

tizes the thrilling adventures of David 

Harding, fictional chief of counterspies. In 

its new postwar format, the program ex- 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets, of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Present your work a? its best! Minor corrections in 
spelling and a free—extra copy of 
page included. 


55c —1000 words 


BETTY CARPENTER 
30 N. La Salle Street Chicago 1, If, 
Phone: ANdover 5266 











WHAT DOES YOUR 
HANDWRITING REVEAL? 
YOU CAN KNOW YOURSELF BETTER THROUGH 

THE SCIENCE OF GRAPHO-ANALYSIS 
LEARN YOUR TALENTS AND FOLLOW THEM! 
All normal persons have unsuspected 
skills which their handwriting will indi- 
cate. Send written page for my personally 
typed ANALYSIS. Fee $2.00. 

(No checks, please!! 


VIRGINIA KNAUER 
245 Se. Mela St., Columbians, Oblo 








WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client's sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. ©. Box 202, Chicago Heights, Hil. 








WRITE SONGS 


FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONG- 
WRITER will supply melody for your song 
poem. Top vocalist will record your 
song for presentation to publishers. BIG 
MONTHLY PRIZES. RECORDING AND 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE. Send your song 
poems for FREE EXAMINATION. 


Hollywood Harmony House 
Studio D-16 
126 S. LaBrea Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- F 
ing, most comprehensive 
magazine of its type pu 
lished. Nationally known 
writers tell you how 2 = 
ideas, write and sell th 

Lists over 500 active A 
markets with editors’ needs, F* 
mames and addresses, Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited Baum “ 
so send for your copy, TO- 

DAY! Penny powcasd will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 issue on RE 00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEN NO 'M Y now! Write today! 


WRITER'S GUIDE @ 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


40c a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
15 Broadis St., Watsonville, Calif. 
























WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed by experienced 


typists. Pica type. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, if desired. Proof _— on a yo00 
words. Discount over 10,000. Poet 


lc 
Can furnish you with up-to-date iomene PROMPTNESS 


GUARANTEED. 
ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 











DON'T THROW THAT SCRIPT AWAY! 


Don’t write for the junk man. Write to sell. Give 
your stories sound plotting, suspense and REAL people 
and they'll sell, don’t worry. We’re helping others 
do it, why not you? A postcard or letter brings details. 


Write it now! 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Drawer 2011, Long Beach, Calif, 

























Read MINIC AM 
For All Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 




















PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. ae Jones, 
Bob Davis, Edgar Rice oasroughs,,. Jack Woodford, Clem 
Yore, Robert omas Hardy, Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
ed available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope 
of this book is so great that it’s almost unbelievable. 
With Plotto at your work desk, you will never again 
experience plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by 
America’s greatest writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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poses rackets on a national and international 
scale and dramatizes the intrigues behind 
them. The suave and daring undercover 
agent with his tireless assistant, Peters, con- 
tinue to track down spies, enemies of the 
government and gangsters. 

Story should be topical and timely and 
feature Harding. Other colorful characters 
should be involved in story also, as ex- 
ponents of double-dealing and duplicity or 
allies of justice and fair play. Story plot 
should have good romance interest and be a 
combined love-mystery, truly “different” 
and packed with suspense. Submit outline 
of story before completing script, to ascer- 
tain if it is the type desired. Payment—$200 
and up. 

Address: Leonard L. Bass, Program 
Supervisor, Phillips H, Lord, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

* * * 
GANG BUSTERS, Saturdays, 9:00 P. M. 

EDT, over ABC. 

Writers are used on assignment basis for 
this gripping crime drama series, for scripts 
are based on factual crime material which 
Mr, Bass furnishes the writer, He prefers 
writers living in or near New York, so he 
can confer with them. Payment—$125 for 
completed script, about 30 pages in script 
format. 

Address: Leonard L. Bass, Program 


Supervisor, Phillips H. Lord, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


* * * 


At the conclusion of many well-known 
dramatic programs, the announcer gives the 
names of the brains behind the program. 
He glowingly credits the star, supporting 
players, producer, musicians and musical 
arrangements. Many times the sound effects 
are credited. However, glaringly absent on 
many programs is the announcement of the 
name of the person who makes the whole 
program possible—the writer. Surely the 
producer cannot feel the writer so unimpor- 
tant as to omit his name. If he feels listeners 
do not care who wrote the play, neither are 
they interested in the names of the other 
cogs in the wheel of the program, The-few 
seconds it takes to mention the writer’s 
name on .the air means as much to him as 
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to the star, director, producer, etc, The 
writer does not like to hear his name on the 
air just for the way it sounds and thrills 
him—writing is his livelihood. The publicity 
the writer receives from air credit is vital to 
his career. 

For example, an award was given to a top 
mystery program. Glowing air credit was 
given to the magazine giving the award and 
to the star of the program. The name of 
the writer seemed to be _ intentionally 
avoided, It would be interesting to know 
the reason for such obvious omission of the 
announcement of the name of the word 
creator on this and many other programs. 
Perhaps the producer is so eager to keep 
his writer exclusively his that he will not 
allow the writer’s name to get out, for fear 
that a rival producer may bid for his 
services. 

Radio Writers’ Guild should enforce a 
ruling compelling ad agencies and networks 
to give author credit on all plays aired. 
Many writers have held off from submitting 
to programs in which author credit is not 
given on the air, hoping for a change in this 
policy. 

Elaine Carrington is to be congratulated 
for her promotion of the writer’s name and 
background on the air, on her “Carrington 
Playhouse” WOR-Mutual program. The 
writer’s name is also printed on her broad- 
cast tickets, and most of these writers are 
new writers, never having been published 
in magazines, or aired. 

* * * 
One of the most memorable events in the 
history of television was the National Broad- 
casting Company’s coverage of the Louis- 
Conn fight by television on June 19. Over 
500 invited guests, including members of 
the press, were privileged to view the fight 
, by 19 tele sets in NBC’s largest studio— 





é' 8-H, in Radio City, N. Y. 
: It was the first world’s heavyweight 
champion bout ever to be televised, and 


was truly a triumph for NBC Television. 
John F. Royal, NBC Tele Vice President, 
is to be congratulated for his “Black and 
White Tele Victory.” Even the staunch ad- 
vocates of color tele agree it was an achieve- 
ment that will rank high in the annals of 
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ANOTHER EDITOR 


Wrote me for stories. I sold him two, for his first two 
editions, I’ve sold westerns, short shorts, articles of all 
kinds, books, short stories of every settin and all 
lengths, serials, trade journal material, and NE ‘D MORE. 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 additional. 
10% on sales charged. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
DONE NEATLY, ACCURATELY, PROMPTLY 
45c per thousand words 
| copy free 


MRS. MILDRED WOOD 
8117 So. Evans Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








HOW'S YOUR I. Q.? 


DOES MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION STUMP YOU? 
Now you can have all the answers to those brain- 
stumblers at your fingertips in one handy, complete vol- 
ume, indexed for ney reference. Recommended ~~ Soni ACK 
WOODFORD, CHARLES CARSON and many other: 
MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE ty Dee Davison Sledge—Postpald, $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6068D Houston 6, Texas 








ROYALTY ROAD 


In his book ‘‘Royalty Road,’’ Louis DeJean takes the 
beginning writer through the paths of ‘“‘style,’’ ‘‘narra- 
tive hooks,’’ plots, etc., giving him valuable instructions 
for improving his work. 


Price $2.00 postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





-— SONGWRITERS 








WIN #100 


WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. _ 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination — or write for full 
details. Do It Nowl 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-19 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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WRriTer’s DIGEST 





DISCOURAGED? 


Send us that Rejected Manuscript. Criticism 
$1.00 a Thousand Words. 

Free Reading of Novels 

HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
Highland Park, P. O. 3471, Detroit, Mich. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts, Twenty years’ editorial experience ualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’ 
by me. Editors, agents and clienta highly praise my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free oi! report on one 
short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street, Wollaston 70, Mass. 








EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


Write and sell Short Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long pooee | needed. Polished sty!e 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. ro 
revised course shows how, with examples ; list of over 1° 
markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 

tpaid. Collaborative short-short story course and other 
elps also available. Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heideman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 








Attention Canadian Writers 
desiring PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts expertly typed on fine quality bond, including 
carbon copy and minor corrections. Mailed flat. 50c 
per thousand words (over 10,000 words—special] low rates). 


E. L. FROST 
2848 Danforth Avenue TORONTO 13, Canada 








Are You Having 
SONGSHARK TROUBLE? 
Get Help from Songwriters Themselves 


SONGWRITER'S EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
111 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision from the store of my writing and selling 
experience. 
UP TO 3,000 WORDS, $2.50; 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 


P. ©. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New uncrowded, 
fascinating field of service. Gratifying earnings reported by 
| ont te in Employment, Credit, Social Service, Police and 
udicial, and Entertainment fields Others have developed 


profitable private ractice, full or spare 
time, as Personal Probiem and Vocational 
Counselors. Send for 3000 word test ies- 










d 
son and Grapho-Analyst FREE. 





ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. NOEL, MO. 
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tele history. The sharpness and clarity of 

the pictures on the 8x10 tele screens was 

excellent—a great improvement over former 
tele displays. Close-ups were especially fine, 
and televiewers were enthralled by the 

“ringside” feeling of seeing the fight on tele 

just as it was occurring at the New York 

Yankee Stadium, This experience was more 

thrilling than the fight itself, which, as all 

know, was comparatively dull—the sports 
dud of the century. Gillette Safety Razor 

Co. sponsored the tele and radio version. 
The fight was viewed by over 125,000 

people by television—over a four-city net- 

work with NBC’s Station WNBT in New 

York, Philco’s WPTZ in Philadelphia, Gen- 

eral Electric’s WRGB in Schenectady and 

Du Pont’s W3XWT in Washington. 

The camera work was superb, Five NBC 
tele cameras focussed the ring and the con- 
tenders, giving televiewers a “referee’s-eye- 
view” of the bout, The revolutionary RCA 
Image Orthicon camera made tele history 
that night. The camera, a war baby, is 100 
times more sensitive than any pre-war tele 
camera tube. This camera “eye” rivals the 
human eye in sensitivity and sees objects 
even in candlelight. Two Image Orthicons 
were equipped with the specially designed 
turret for mounting four lenses, enabling 
operator to change quickly from one lens 
to another. This is the first time turret 
lenses have ever been used for tele—another 
NBC exclusive! Yes, it was a night of many 
famous firsts in tele for NBC—and I feel 
privileged to have witnessed this milestone 
in tele history. 

* * * 

THE HUCKSTERS. By Frederic Wake- 
man. 307 pages. New York. Rinehart 
& Co, $2.50. 

This new and widely discussed novel 
is already a nationwide best seller and 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. Though 
wrapped in the guise of fiction, the book 
packs a vital message as the author uncoats 
the gilded world of a big-time radio adver- 
tising agency. 

A huckster is an advertising man—with a 
station wagon in lieu of a pushcart, and his 
job is to sell the product of his sponsor to 
millions. The story is told through the eyes 
of one of the “inside” big boys—huckster 
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Victor Norman, executive of a top adver- 
tising agency. Vic’s experiences with the 
deluxe ad men are superbly etched— 
especially the tycoon Evan Llewelyn Evans, 
sponsor of Beautee Soap, that product 
which Vic eats, sleeps and dreams. 

Mr. Wakeman knows whereci he speaks, 
having been associated with one of the top 
ad agencies, His characterizations are ter- 
rific and he writes in a breezy, satirical style 
with high-voltage dialogue and narration. 
His book is easy, entertaining reading, as 
well as an eye-opener to the inside workings 
of his radio ad world. An added hors 
d’oeuvre is the love thread woven through 
the story, proving that Vic Norman isn’t 
always at an advertising desk! 

7 * * 

HOW TO WRITE FOR TELEVISION. 
By Doug Allan. 244 pages. New York. 
Dutton. $2.75. 

This highly illuminating book is, to my 
knowledge, the only book on television writ- 
ten expressly for the writer. It is a practical 
interpretation of what a writer should know 
about the various phases of tele program 
production to enable him to write a pro- 
fessiona! script. 

Mr. Allan analyzes the tele field of today 
to give a basic picture of the medium. He 
discusses the type of programs which can 
be best produced on tele, studio pro- 
cedure, camera angles, scenery, color in cos- 
tumes and makeup, etc., all of which are 
profusely illustrated with photographs. He 
discusses fully the technique of television 
script writing. 

Being a writer, Mr. Allan’s heart is with 
" the writer, and he shows how the tele field 
has created a need for thousands of writers 
of all types—dramatic writers, copywriters 
for commercials and advertising, news and 
technical writers. The day will come when 
there will be 1,000 television stations and 
writing will be needed for 24 hours of daily 
tele programming, 365 days a year. Writers 
will revel in the many sample tele scripts of 
actual shows, and Mr. Allan’s analysis of 
how tele dialogue differs from radio and 
stage dialogue. 

Doug Allan is one of the most colorful 
personalities in radio and television. He is 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 
writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's. Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WriTeER’s DIGEST 





BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields ‘of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginnér’s 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars, 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Give your manuscripts the benefit of a professional 
appearance— 

50c 1000 words—carbon free 

40c for mss. over 10,000 words 


ESTHER OLSON 
285 St. John Pl., Tel. NEvins 8-2557, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Poetry Criticism—Market Suggestions 
My poems have appeared in 40 Publica- 
tions, Let me help you to sell your poems. 

$1 each poem. 


ANOBEL ARMOUR 


P. ©. Box 395, Kansas City, Mo. 








SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 


HYPNOTISM 


REMARKABLE 96-PAGE CONDENSATION OF 
What It Is and How To Use It 
Nine Fascinating Lectures, only $1.00 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST IS BACK 


Again ready to serve — those who want the very best 
typing service meeting all editorial requirements— 
Author of MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE and typiee for 
current best-seller, VAKE OF THE RED WITCH.’ 
New electromatic typewriter assures beautiful work. 60c 
per thousand words, 


Dee Sledge 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
P, ©. Box 6068-D Houston 6, Texas 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscri for bs yooding. 
pee ‘oer ay - wrnltied att stiab bie Ubi nae. 
acce} ey su t to reliable ers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME, asia 


WRITERS ee ees PRESS 
(Established 19 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW. YORK CITY v, W.. ¥. 








SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
ate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 


amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
P. O. Box 987-D, Hollvwood 28, Calif. 
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writer, director and participant on tele’s 
oldest and most popular show, “Thrills and 
Chills With Doug Allan,” in which he 
brings to television famous adventurers, ex- 
plorers and roving journalists who tell about 
their most exciting experiences, and shows 
films of their adventures. Now televised on 
WABD-Du Mont’s tele station, program 
has one of the highest ratings. He has writ- 
ten and produced nearly 150 radio dramas, 
and has written movie scenarios and books 
as well. 

This book is an invaluable guide not only 
to those who wish to learn the technique of 
tele writing, producing and acting, but also 
for those already in the field who want a 
more specialized knowledge of it. 

* * * 
Memo Randoms 

The winner of the $2,000 grand prize in 
the fifth annual “Dr. Christian Award” 
contest is Mrs. Eileen Dugliss Walzer of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Her script, “The Ghost- 
Ridden Doctor,” was aired on CBS’s “Dr. 
Christian” program. Three additional prizes 
of $500 each were awarded—and ten prizes 
of $350 each. More than 8,000 scripts were 
submitted. Judges were Congresswoman 
and playwright Clare Boothe Luce, column- 


’ ist Ed Sullivan, Lowell Thomas, Jean Her- 


sholt, star of program and Dorothy B. 
McCann, producer. . . . As a result of their 
scripts being aired on WOR-Mutual’s “Car- 
rington Playhouse” series to promote the 
works of new writers, the following writers 
have been given script assignments by net- 
works, ad agencies, radio producers, or 
magazines: Joseph Cochran, Kenneth 
Greenberg, Adele Horton, Carroll Moore, 
Jr., Hilda Osterhout, Harold Rodman, 
Anne Seymour and Winifred Wolfe. Miss 
Osterhout, whose first script, “In The 
Clouds” was aired on the program, is a 
student at Vassar College, and is winner of 
the $1500 Dodd, Mead intercollegiate con- 
test for first novels by undergraduates. Her 
novel “Field of Old Blood” was ordered 
due to her script having been aired on 
“Carrington.”. . . CBS’ “Columbia Work- 
shop” series has also been beneficial in pro- 
moting the following new writers, who 
never had scripts aired before: Jack Ben- 
veniste, Lou Cooper, Maurice Franz, John 
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Lovelace, Harold Rodman, Bruce Stauder- 
man, and Norman Williams. . . . Dashiell 
Hammett writes ABC’s “The Thin Man” 
and “The Fat Man,” NBC has “The Trav- 
elin’ Man” and “The Man Called X,” and 
WOR-Mutual has “Superman” and “The 
Answer Man.” Why doesn’t someone write 
about “The Ideal Man,” or aren’t there 
any around? . . . NBC’s “Mr. and Mrs. 
North” program shares honors with CBS’ 
“Ellery Queen” show as winners of the an- 
nual Edgar award of the Mystery Writers 
of America. The Edgars—short for Edgar 
Allen Poe Awards of Merit — are special 
editions of the Portable Poe. . . . WOR- 
Mutual’s notable mystery series, “The Fal- 
con,” now on full Mutual network, won 
Baffing Detective Magazine’s Mystery 
Medal for outstanding service in dramatized 
crime detection. Gene Wang writes “The 
Falcon,” which just celebrated its first year 
on the air. . . .““The Whistler” mystery pro- 
gram on CBS’ Pacific Coast network since 
1942 recently debuted as a coast-to-coast 
show. It had the highest Hooper rating on 
the coast. “The Whistler” is played by an 
actor never identified, who is named be- 
cause he whistles as he thinks. . . . Neil 
Courtney, well known radio and television 
writer, is the writer of the popular tele- 
vision series “Magic Carpet,” which has just 
celebrated its third year on the air over 
Station WABD—Du Mont—making it one 
of the oldest tele shows. Produced by Bud 
Gamble, the series is sponsored by Alexan- 
der Smith Carpet Co. Mr. Courtney, also 
very active in free-lance radio, has sold 
scripts to most of the top drama programs. 
He has just written a half-hour drama 
series, which is a “One Man’s Family” type 
of serial, with an absorbing human-interest 
story. Since it’s his favorite “baby” I hope 
it will soon find its bassinette! ...The A. C. 
Nielsen Company, 2101 Howard St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the world’s largest marketing 
research organization. Its Nielsen Radio 
Index is the largest radio research service, 
embracing the major marketing, time buy- 
ing and programming problems involved in 
the broadcasting and sponsoring of radio 
programs. It is used by 120 U. S. clients 
who sponsor or broadcast nearly all net- 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


i Naproe very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 


eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 


to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 


Criticism Department 


of WRITER’S DI- 


GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 


able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 








The rates for a compiete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,009 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








BOOK 


After a conscientious surve 


to its readers. 
authoritative. 


of over @ score of publishers’ book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


i NTE i ssc eOacetveevnes $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

Wrens ft Rist........60.5...... 1B 
Ambrose Bierce 

eee 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 


Law of Copyright and Literary 
Aare 
H. G. Bal 


Protection of Literary Property 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 

A Manual of Copyright 

rer | 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Art arid Technique of writing 
Poetry 
Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 1.75 
j. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified... ... 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


. 1.50 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 
Josephina Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
ere 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 


ES ee re 
Wm. Wallace Cook 








36 Dramatic Situations......... .$2.00 
“Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child i 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let's Plot....:.....:. 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused...... 1.25 
James Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets...... 2.00 
Will Herman 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 


So You Want to Write:a Song.. 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories.... 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 


Let’s Write Short-Shorts....... 1.50 
Foy Evans 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Hash House Lingo............. .50 
MIME WHI Giscsins bunnies 3.00 
Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 


Comics and Their Creators..... 3.00 
Martin Sheridan 


Making Laughs Pay............ 
C. W. LaRoe 


1.00 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Writing the Magazine Article.... 1.50 
Charles Carson 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


Writers 1946 Year Book...... 


1946 Photo Almanac........... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story.... 


Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You......... 


Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 
Marie T. Rodell 


Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 


ee ce ae 


Louis De Jean 

RE Ee NR 605 ones -bsesow a 
Jack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts........... 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers... .. 


E. Gauvreau 


Narrative Technique 
Thomas H,. Uzzell 


The Profit in Writing.......... 


Laurence D’Orsay 


The Mind in the Making...... 
James Harvey Robinson 


Writers—Here’s How............ 


Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Help Yourselves. .... 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers—Make It Sell......... 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writing for Profit............ 
D. Wilhelm 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 


Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


The Writing of Fiction....... 
A. S. Hoffman 


Writing Novels to Sell......... 


Laurence D’Orsay 


Why Write A Novel......... 
jack Woodford 


How to Write for Money.... 
Jack Woodford 


The Best From Yank........ 


.. 3.00 


. 3.00 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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work programs. . . . The National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters appointed an advisory 
committee to cooperate with a Hollywood 
producer in planning a motion picture 
based on the history of the broadcasting 
industry. .. . The power of radio! President 
Truman’s radio address on his veto of the 
OPA extension bill was heard by 23,166,000 
adult listeners, according to Hooper survey. 
. . » NBC’s new comedy series “McGarry 
and His Mouse” debuted. The “mouse”’ is 
a gal! . . . Add to clever program titles, 
ABC’s “Good Morning, It’s Knight.”. . 
Did you know that there is a station WOLF 
in Syracuse, N. Y.? ... A WOR newscaster 
complained to the news editor that the 
question mark was missing from his type- 
writer. “That’s okay,” said the editor, 
“you’re supposed to be telling people, not 
asking them!” 





Oakland Writers 
Sir. 

I have been wondering if perhaps there is a 
_— of strictly beginning writers in the Bay 

rea. 

The large professional writers’ clubs which are 
already established don’t seem to fulfill the needs 
of the rank amateur. 

I should be interested in hearing of any be- 
ginning writers who would be interested in get- 
ting together for some good rag-chewing sessions. 

Lew Ross, 
P. O. Box 643, 
Oakland 4, California. 


Cartoons 
Sir: 

We are in the market for cartoons with a very 
definite hobby slant. Any size that will reduce to 
approximately four inches wide is acceptable. We 
suggest that penciled roughs be submitted first. 
Rates—$3 for gag or $5 and up for gag and 
finished art. 

Rosert S. TOWNSEND, Art Director, 
Profitable Hobbies, 
3958 Central St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


AuscustT, 1946 








Beginners 
Only 


SS 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories, The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
























































WriITER’s DIGEST 


A Collector's ifem—S d Edition 


Wee FR A ie Now Seem Sesto 


(Continued from page 32) 





by Richard Tooker. Cloth, illus. jacket, ’ 7 
207 pages. Full of good, red meat! The outrush of American magazines into 


foreign countries continues with sound and 


$2.50 postpaid, or send for circular. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. {Ury. 


Popular Science has a new Swedish edi- 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING tion titled Popular Technique. The Ameri- 
S5e per 1000 words (book-lengths, 50c per 1000 words). | Can company has made a deal with the same 


Note 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are luded. : ° 
Note 2: We are especially interested in nag nl pro- company in Sweden which handles the 
fessional writers to our list of satisfied authors. ? . 
— PROGRESS ENTERPRISES Reader’s Digest there. The new monthly 
th Ave. (near 43rd St.) N. Y. 18, N. Y. i i ic 
ee es contains partly material from the American 
**Mimeographing—Multigraphing—Mailing—Offset."" issue of Popular Science and partly mater- 
ial collected abroad. The publisher is 
making plans for other foreign editions, 


as well. 














A new book club has just been announced. 
This is The Progressive Book Club, with 


Four MASTER-KEYS help thousands win Better offices at 111 West 90th Street, N. Y. Its 
Jobs, Bigger Pay, Own Businesses. 9th year. purpose 1S announced as offering its mem- 
Free Folder. Write Dr. Tibolt, 18G, Phila. 20, Pa. bers “a choice of important books of signifi- 


at : , 
2? LEAN PURSE 2 27 cance. The director of the new club is 

« Milton Zatinsky, formerly an educational 

A LEAN PURSE is easier to CURE than Endure.’ eC ? Z 3 

Find the CURE for your problem, in “SE VEN director of the C.I.O. in St. Louis. 

CURES FOR A LEAN PURSE,” by George 


Clason, the Personal-Finance Expert. 00 Post aid, Ar ou trving to sell to the Saturda 
and Money Back if Dissatisfied. “ °F syne 4 


WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE Evening Post? The editors have just had 
2224 E. North Ave., Baltimore 13, Maryland a collection published of what they con- 
= sider the best 25 stories of the past three 


ears. The introduction is by Ben Hibbs, 
TWO VALUABLE BOOKS) iii. oi ine Pow. The tile: The Satur 


é editor of the Post. 
for short-short story writers day Evening Post Stories, 1942-1945. Ran- 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT} dom House put it out, at $2.50. 
By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 


book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. G § 

The author, well-known in_ this on ntry as a literary F I N E R P R I N T 
agent —_ specialist of the she ars-emaet mastertully Excellent technica! material for crime stories is 
akes apar short-shorts trom a variety of quality SliCK, g. g 5 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features contained in the yy ere 4 wor gpa ee 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive PRINTING by the world’s leading expert, B. ©. 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inqu:rer. Bridges. This book constitutes the most complete, 
POSTPAID 2 00 authoritative, and up-to-date coverage of finger- 
eeoeeeeeeees $ . prints ever published. Indispensable to crime-story 

writers. Money-back guarantee. $4 postpaid. 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 22 cost 12m Street" *  Cincimnatl 10, Obie 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 

Edited _by Sylvia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 

_ — Wiens, Walter +1 a Hugh Bardley . . 
an others, 1S 18 an excellent an concise textboo P 

and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans Serials, Articles, Columns, oems 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value P . 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of $50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all tose, an published short-short stories. If you have written 


at Fe os . ad a short-short which you think should sell by all 


means let me try it for you in the current popular 

POSTPAID........... - $2.00 markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
Send your order for these valuable fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
books now to shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 

words ; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, 


ROBERT OBERFIRST) | ROBERT OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 

































































@PROOF—NOT PROMISES! 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS — The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT, No two plots can be alike and 
eething et - be simpler to operate, You sats deal 

to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORK. AB t E PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a_ disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. 


PRICE $1.00 


eHOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A Comprehensive 
workab le blueprint of how to build salable_stories. 


Price $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine _ brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
each postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 

2. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. V’ewpoint and Visualization. 

7. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8, Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the "‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. I—THE LOVE STORY. 


which will help you 
Price 25c¢ 





R 
No, 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
No. a | ee OF THE "'PULP"' ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 


No. 4—-THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c. 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


postpaid 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 
including analysis of one of my own published 
quality’’ stories. Shows how you must handle your 
material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 
and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 
in their pages. Price 50c, 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE "SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
peprint of a story of mine from my book, ‘““STORIES 
CAN SELL,”’ originally published in Woman's 
P _Companion, With step-by-step analysis. 
Tice 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


“QUALITY 














During the 25 years and more I have been building 
it a point to publish, 
obtained by my 
after 


writing careers, I have made 


month after month, actual results 
instead of dealing in 
all, you who wish to become successful want to know 
what I have been able to do for others, and therefore 


can do for YOU and what you may expect of me. 


clients, generalities. For 


Here, more typical letters, just received 


by me: 


then, are 


“Many thanks for the most illuminating letter I 
ever received in my attempts to write salable fiction. 
One thing stands out clear: Your honesty in attempt- 
ing to get the client to safe harbor.” (*) 


“T do want you to know how much I appreciate the 
infinite pains you took. I suppose only a writer could 
understand the amount of work you put into the 
script. It’s a pleasant surprise to find someone who 
really puts his heart into his work as you do. Your 
help would be cheap no matter what one paid for it. 
I wish I’d had sense enough to avail myself of it years 


ago!” (*) 


“Thank you very much for your wonderful criti- 
cism of my novel. It certainly was worth double the 
fee, and you must have spent hours and hours over 
” (*) 


“It is not at all difficult to understand why a client, 
once he has tried you, never goes anywhere else. You 
obviously work hard, trying to point the way.” (*) 


*\ 


“This latest sale makes four in three months.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 


If you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, 
write for my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on 
request. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket book, and describes 
the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really wish to win 
literary success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author *'The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell"' ($2.50); 
**Stories You Can Sell"’ ($3.00); 


Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"*Landing the Editors’ 
'*Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 





WRITERS | 


AR BOOK 


1946 edition - price fifty cents ie 











markets for stories - humor 


